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A VICTORIAN FLAPPER :: FROM A COLORED LITHOGRAPH 
PUBLISHED ABOUT 1876 BY CURRIER & IVES, NEW YORK, 
AND ENTITLED ““THE NEW FASHIONED GIRL” 


Price, 50 (ents 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION for COLLECTORS & AMATEURS 
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In Colleing, Haste Spells Inevitable Wag 


new goods by one day’s visit to a depart- 

ment store or furniture house. In fact, 
the feat is often performed; not wisely, but 
very completely. 


:. is possible to furnish an entire house with 


Furnishing with antiques is a different 
matter. One may, in a short time, assemble a 
lot of old chairs, beds, tables, dressers and 
the like. But such an aggregation is seldom to 
be dignified as a collection. 


To collect furniture, with any hope of 


enduring satisfaction, one need not start with 
great knowledge. He must, however, start 
with a pretty definite plan. Knowledge will 
come as the plan is gradually fulfilled. 


Collecting, therefore, is no pursuit for ¢ 
impatient. Much of its fascination, indeg 
lies in the long seeking for exactly the righ 
thing, in the constant exercise of increasin 
powers of discrimination, and in the joy 
oceasionally encountering and acquiring th 
coveted prize. q 


My special field of service lies in advisiq 
those who are about to begin collecting, andl 
assisting those who have reached the point 
where their wants are clear and _particulay 
instead of vague and general. 4 


In short I believe in selecting as the fra 
step in collecting. My own stock of antiques 
illustrates the application of this principle. 7 


1 SACK, & (harles Street, Boston, Mass 


(MEMBER of the AMEricAN ANTIQUE DEALERS AssocIATION) 


The (ollection of a Lifetime 


Over Two Hundred Preces of Silver, (opper, Blue Lostre 


Including Beautifully Shaped eihas,, Teapots, (ream 
Fugs, and Sugar Basins 


Pewter candlesticks, 
plates and dishes, includ- 
ing scarce, flat-topped 
tankards. 


A small collection of 
silhouettes. 


A great variety of tea- 
caddies and knife boxes. 


A choice selection of 
Old Liverpool Pottery 
and Porcelain with 
American emblems. 


A number of Lowestoft 
and Newhall small 
tea sets. 


10 minutes from Liverpool Telegrams: ANTIQUES, Birk ENHEAD 
20 minutes from Chester Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 


Gate Leg Tables and 
Refectory Tables. 


Rush-seated Ladder and 
Spindle Back Arma d 
Single Chairs. 
Windsor Wheelback 
and Single Ch 
Old Sporting Prints. 
The two shown are from 
a set of six “Bachelors 


H all,” 























Thirty Lowestoft an d 
Newhall helmet shaped> 
cream pitcher s. 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


ee ESSRS KOOPMAN announce the 
7 Kee recent arrival of a shipment of an- 
Ags tiques, shortly to be unpacked. They 

RG represent careful personal selection 
in ie Buetesd and on the Continent of Europe, 
during the past summer. 

“The importation covers a wide range,— 
from bijoux and ornaments in porcelain, enam- 
el, glass and precious metals, suitable for choice 
and highly personalized gifts,—to important 
articles of furniture. 

“Many of these last are so close to the tra- 
dition in which early American furniture 
developed as to belong properly in collections 
of things American, to which their slightly for- 
eign accent will but add interestand distinction. 

“An early visit is invited. 
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18 BEACON Street 


BOSTON Telephone, Haymarket 652 MassACHUSETTS 
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24 Winter St., Boston 


Our unusual store is known all over the 
country for the charm of its wares and fair- 
ness of its prices. At STOWELL’S you will 
find not only the smartest of Jewelry, but 
a wide and adroitly selected China display, 
Lamps and Shades in great profusion, Mir- 
rors of many kinds, and Glassware and Table 
Silver and Crystal of no uncertain charm. 


“T he Gift Shop of New England” 






















Here Is a Tambour Desk! 


It 1s in perfect con- 
dition; reStored as 
necessary, but 
with nothing new. 

It may well be 
calleda“ittlegem. 










I cannot here display a// my fine old pieces. I would 
not, if I could, for I wish their acquaintance 
to be made through personal experience. 


That is why I urge a visit with its opportunity to 
browse around and to discover independently 
the choice ornament or long sought relic. 












Or let me send my own car to meet announced 
arrival by train at Norwalk station. 







The cable code is just my name. 


BERNSTEIN 
Norwalk, (onn. 


On THE Op Post Roap (205 Westport Avenue) 













Here is incentive for an autumn day’s motor trip. - 





OR many years we 
have served a sele@ 

clientele among colleGors 
and museum directors. 

We carry an extraor- 
dinarily varied line of an- 
tiques of all kinds and of 
every period. 

But we confess a special 
fondness for rarities in pot- 
tery and porcelain. 


GINSBERG and LEVY 
The Colony Shop 


379 Mapison Ave., New York Ciry 


For CHRISTMAS or 
WEDDING GIFTS 


INNS 


ve 









RARE piece of glass, china, or sil- 
ver, or a decorated old painted 
fj tray, or a beautiful mirror. We 
;' US have a diverse collection of charm- 
and unusual small pieces. 

In furniture we offer many rare collec- 
tors’ pieces in pine and maple. A large three 
piece Hepplewhite table, a Duncan 
Phyfe, a beautiful Sheraton table 
and many smaller yet very in- 
teresting ones; also two 
Sheraton sofas, one 
remarkable 
Duncan 


Phyfe. 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 


ACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road — half way between Piymoutn and Boston 






























The 106* Annual 
Auction Season 


Has opened at the 


Leonard Galleries 


48 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Monthly Sales of 


Antiques, Bronzes, Paintings 
Oriental Rugs, Etc. 


APPRAISALS 
of Personal, Art, and Literary Property by the oldest 
Established Appraising Concern in New England. 
CONSIGNMENTS 
of Antiques and other goods solicited for our Auction 
Sales bought outright for cash or sold on commission. 


Antique Collectors and Dealers 


should send their names and addresses and receive our 
Auction Catalogues regularly. 


LEONARD & COMPANY 













| @ctober Bulletin 


Quaint Old Ship Models 


For 
the 
Collector 





For 


Decorative 


iT Rare eas RI ba 
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Purposes 
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Together with 
Early -American and English Furniture 


FRED J. PETERS 


384 Broapway (“7”) FLusuine, Lone Istanp 































Old ‘Violins for 
Young Musicians 


O greater mistake can 

be made than that of 
Starting a young vio- 
linist with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 

Taste is formed from the 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first instrument used. 

Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century’s 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON ._& HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


If you do not buy 
Why not make 


Your Own Hooked Rugs 


The demand for hooked rugs is 
greater than the supply. Making 
them is a fascinating and useful 
employment. 

Materials, patterns, frames, hooks, 
directions — ask about them. 

And remember that Burnham’s 
stock of rugs is unsurpassed and 
that he does cleaning and re- 
pairing. 








Consult 


R.W. BURNHAM 


IPSWICH, MASS. 





















Earty Empire Sora 
Black and gold frame, upholstered in crimson damask. A comfortable 
yet superbly decorative piece, applicable to a variety of arrangements, 


THE 
| WEBBER PRIVATE 
SALE 


Best pieces here pictured exemplify the quality, 
but not the great variety, of the Webber Col- 
lection. 

There are authentic examples of furniture in Chip- 
pendale, Painted Adam, Adam Satinwood, Empire, 
Chinese teak carving, to meet the requirements of 
many rooms. 

Quantities of linens, flat silver, fine old glass, 
French and English china, paintings, engravings, 
crystal lighting fixtures, etc., are the fruit of forty 
years of discriminating accumulation. 

The Collection will repay visits from long distances. 

The historic Wessper Mansion, also for sale, 
represents the best type of urban dwelling, perfectly 
modernized in convenience, but architecturally un- 
spoiled. 

Visitors are welcome during usual business hours 
and correspondence is invited. 









For the Discriminating 


Buyer of Antiques 


Useful Furniture—yet at once of 
authentic type, of rare beauty and 
in excellent condition. Lovers of 
genuine antiques will find my offer- 
ings unusually desirable; a treat to 
observe, a delight to possess. 












The Home of Rare Antiques is situ- 
ated in the center of Wayland onthe 
Boston-W orcester post road, amid 
scenes of rural beauty. All roads are 
good roads leading to Wayland. 


List of Sele&ted Pieces for 
October Purchasers 


Slant-top Scrutoire with Cabinet. 

Inlaid Tambour Secretary. 

Curly maple Highboy. 

Desks; maple, walnut and oak. 

Arm Chairs; Banister back, 
Fiddle back, Slat back. 

Sheraton Sideboard. 

Two carved Chests (English Oak). 

Walnut Lowboy, date about 1750. 

Gateleg Table (walnut). 

Glass, Pottery, Pewter, Rugs. 










FRANKLIN R. WEBBER 


61 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 










Full descriptions, photographs, and lists 


sent on request. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
WAYLAND - - --.- MASSACHUSETTS 





CHINESE TEAKWOOD SERVING TABLE 
The historic Olympic Games wall paper shown is mounted on panels 
for easy removal. Observe, too, the Adam wine coolers. 
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Fiat VENETIAN PorntT LAcE (seventeenth century) 
Represents the Crucifixion — with Mary the Mother, Mary Magdalen and St. John. 
The symbols of the sun and moon also are represented. An extraordinarily distinguished 
example of a highly skilled technique. (See The Development of Lace, page 155, et seq.) 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over — Outside the Subje 
I the Attic there is one antique. It is a long, lean, 





wire file, sharply pointed at one end and standing 

bolt upright on a cast-iron base. It is, in brief, the 
kind of thing upon which, in ancient and musty 
offices, bills were once supposed to be impaled and 
left long to languish, unattended. This file is used by 
the editor for the preservation of memoranda as to 
such problems as one lobe of the editorial brain is un- 
able to solve readily without dragging in the other 
lobe from the consideration of more immediate and 
pressing actualities. 

Within the course of each week or two, this vener- 
able literary brochette begins to bristle with paper 
slips. The passing of a few months usually completes 
its capacity. When it can hold no more, its memo- 
randum slips are removed and examined. The great 
majority of them pass into the immediate oblivion 
of the discard, for the problems which they record 
have, for the most part, solved themselves through 
the simple, untroubled, and untroubling process of 
being phrased and filed. 

In divulging this intimate bit of Attic detail, 
AnTIQuES believes that it is among the first to ex- 
press in words, and measurably to analyze, a proced- 
ure which is, in principle, a special proclivity of the 
great American people. We recognise, as do few other 
nations, the dominance of the word. Problems,—in- 
ternational, national, local, domestic, attic,—disturb 
us only so long as they remain unphrased. Once crys- 
tallised in a form of glittering verbiage, we are sure 
that they may profitably be shelved, thereby afford- 
ing us opportunity to exercise the true collector’s 
Prerogative of seeking other acquisitions,—in their 
turn similarly to be stowed away. 

Having posted on receptive fences and in sympa- 
thetic windows the optimistic sign, No More War, we 
are content to junk more concrete measures of de- 





fence. And in like fashion, we clean our streets, paint 
our neighborhoods, avoid rail-crossing accidents, 
dodge contagious diseases, and love our mothers,—all 
by devoting an annual day or week to plastering our 
runways with printed slogans, which he who runs may 
hardly hope to avoid reading and absorbing for the 
further vitalizing of his spiritual nature. 


Long May They Flap 





But with all our love of phrase making—and tak- 
ing,—and our gift for it, we have had to depend upon 
an English philosopher to solve, in three words, that 
most disturbing of American concerns—the problem 
of the flapper. After our newspapers had exhausted 
the ingenuity of our own leaders of Church, State, 
College, and Village Kindergarten in vain attempts 
to determine what to do with this presumably quite 
new and hitherto unheard of specimen of the female 
of the species, they appealed to England for counsel 
and advice. And was it not Bernard Shaw who closed 
the discussion and solved the problem with the ‘sen- 
tentious dictum, “Let ’em flap”? 

ANTIQUES inclines to urge upon Congress, even at 
the cost of further Constitutional amendment, the 
establishment of a national “Let ’em flap” week, and 
would offer nothing further by way of comfort and 
protection for disturbed parents and uncles. But the 
magazine is hindered by the realization that its mes- 
sage is of the past and not of the future. That being 
the case, it must reluctantly cast aside the most en- 
ticing programs of reform in favor of preaching the 
doctrine of comfort through investigation. Those who 
object to the flapper of today should turn, by means 
of collecting, to her sisters of yesterday. For, contrary 
to belief, the flapper is new in name only. She is but 
a modern banner-bearer in the long procession of 


the daughters of Eve. 
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A Victorian FLapper (about 1870) 
English porcelain figurine, about half size. 


Yet, in so far as information has reached the Attic, 
no collection of flappers has as yet been made, or even 
undertaken. AnTIQUEs begs herewith to offer repro- 
ductions of three specimens which might constitute 
the nucleus of such a collection. 


Good Old ‘Days: Good Y oung Girls 


NuMBER one (the cover) is a Currier and Ives litho- 
graph which belongs to Mr. E. C. Ford in Marshfield, 
Massachusetts. It depicts a damsel clad in a light 
blue silk dolman, trimmed with ribbon and black 
lace, and a red velvet skirt, designed in apparent 
emulation of a theatre curtain. Her shoes are, prob- 
ably, of blue satin,—or kid—; her hat of blue silk and 
red velvet. 

Evidence of the superior virtue of earlier days is 
observable in the fact that her hair, instead of being 
sinfully bobbed, flows freely in the long and highly 
moral undulations of the waterfall. Whether her 
white collar falls properly into the category of what 
Godey’s Magazine for 1864 denominates a suivez-mot 
seems doubtful. But her face is wreathed with the in- 
vitation, even if her neck is not. This print is recom- 
mendedanot only as a desirable item for a collection, 
but as an almost indispensable decorative element 
for any modern home in which there are daughters, 
Standing with reluctant feet at either verge of flapper- 
dom. 

Specimens two and three are of porcelain and may 








—— 





be suspected of origin in Bristol, England; though 
they now belong to Mrs. Congdon of Nashua, New 
Hampshire. They exemplify the shy, retiring days of 
the primitive velocipede,—days to which those who 
are distressed by the urgent automobility of the 
present generation look back with regret not un. 
tinged with yearning. ANTIQUES hesitates to intensify 
such yearning to the point of heartbreak. Yet their 
demure beauty, their innocent modesty and their 
obvious sartorial sufficiency entitle these Vidorian 
lasses to public recognition as historical monuments, 
quite aside from any claims which may be advanced 
for them on the side of their capability for exerting 
an elevating and ennobling influence upon the grow. 
ing sons and daughters of America. 

It is in the mind of ANTIQUES some day to discuss 
the advisability of collecting and displaying old. 
fashioned worsted work mottoes as a form of factory 
beatitude superior in both spirit and design to that 
modern so-called “inspirational literature” whose 
prodigal distribution by captains of industry keeps 
the manufacturers of waste baskets busy on double 
shifts. For the present, however, the collecting of 
flappers offers the richer opportunity. The student in 
this field is certain, eventually, to have at his fingers’ 
ends the history of all mankind. With or without the 
advice and consent of philosophers, since the dawn 
of time the flapper has held sway; and, as she has 
flapped, so the world has wagged. 































A Victorian FL aprer (about 7870) ; 
English porcelain figurine. A cheap thing, but illustrative of certain aspects 
of its time. 
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Mirrors of Newburyport 


In her article, Tabernacle Mirrors, published in 
Antiques for July of the present year, Alice Van 
Leer Carrick laments her early neglect to copy the 
advertisement of a Newburyport frame-maker, which 
she once encountered on the back of a fine American 
mirror. Thanks to Mrs. Charles E. Atwood, of New 
York City, it is possible to publish not only the name 
and advertisement of this Newburyport craftsman, 
but, as well, a picture of one of his mirrors. 

His name was Barnard Cermenati, indication ap- 
parently of old-world origin, perhaps of old-world 
training. His advertisement consists of a label pasted 
to the back of a mirror. Unfortunately it is too badly 
faded to admit of photography, but it is legible 
enough and presents the following information: 








LOOKING GLASSES 
BARNARD CERMENATI 


Carver, Gilder, Picture Frame &§ Looking Glass 
Manufacturer 


No. 10 State Street, Newburyport 


Keeps constantly for sale at the most reduced prices 
A complete assortment of 


Looxinc GiasseEs, Picture Glasses, Prints, Spy Glasses, 
Thermometers, Glazier, Diamonds of the first quality, 
Drawing Paper, Paints, Pencils, Etc. 


Ladies’ Dressing Glasses of all sizes. Looking Glass 
Plates of all sizes to fit old frames. Winpow G ass of 


all sizes. 
With all kinds of Frames in his line. 


ALSO 


Ladies’ Needle Work handsomely framed in the most 
modern style, and the shortest notice, at as cheap a rate 
as can be done in Boston. 


Old Frames new gilded. 


b= Gentlemen and Ladies will gratify Mr. C. by calling 
and examining the above articles, whether they purchase 
or not. 


The mirror itself is illustrated herewith. Appar- 
ently it runs true to early nineteenth-century type. 
The picture panel above the glass, however, is espe- 
cially interesting, since it bears evidence of being an 
attempt at the depiction of an actual structure, 
though the multiplication of Palladian windows in 
the front elevation constitutes a somewhat disturb- 
ing design in fenestration for an era which seldom 
lost sight of the nice subtleties of emphasis. 

When, some fifteen years since, the present owner 
of the mirror purchased it in Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire, she was told that the mansion of the 


panel was supposed to be the residence at New- 


buryport of Sir Timothy Dexter, an ancient resi- 


dent. Material for either verifying or disproving this 
tradition is not at the moment available to the Attic. 
But there should be plenty of it in Newburyport. 
Perhaps some resident of that town, who is possessed 
of a liking for historical research, may be able to offer 
to the confraternity of the Attic some. further en- 
lightment as to Cermenati, Timothy Dexter, and the 
House of the Palladian Windows. 


Lowestoft,—(hinese and Fesuitical 





FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, in the course of his article 
on Lowestoft Porcelain, published in Antiques for 
June, cites and illustrates the well-known Chinese 
porcelain teapot of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which bears the signature, “Allen Lowestoft.”’ As Mr. 
Litchfield points out, this pot and other articles of 





Newsuryport Mirror (Early nineteenth century) 
Made and labelled by Barnard Cermenati. The pictured house is supposed 
to represent the mansion of Sir Timothy Dexter. 
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Jesurr CuInEsE PorceLAIN 


various provenance which Robert Allen of Lowestoft 
marked with his own name and marketed from his 
Crown Street shop, have, at one time or another, 
occasioned considerable confusion. Too often the 
assumption has held that the applied names were 
necessarily those of maker and location, and, in the 
face of such apparently documentary evidence, the 
clearer evidence of style and workmanship has been 
ignored:—a not uncommon failing of historical con- 
noisseurs. 

The Allen teapot is, again, briefly discussed in Bur- 
ton’s English Porcelain*, where it is dismissed as a 
clear example of the result of Jesuit influence in 
China during the eighteenth century. Jesuit mission- 
aries were many in the Orient and, among other 
methods of teaching, had quantities of Canton porce- 
lain decorated with religious scenes by native 
painters. European engravings were used as primary 
models for these religious decorations which, how- 
ever, again served their turn as models for still more 
dilute copies, with results sometimes quite astound- 
ing. Monkhouse, in his book, Chinese Porcelain,} re- 
produces a plate bearing a crucifixion to all intents 
and purposes of the same design as the Allen teapot. 

Recently ANTIQUES encountered a photograph of 
a similar plate, once part of the now dispersed Law- 
rence collection of Boston. This is herewith repro- 
duced. The border of this example may be called— 
for want of a better term—a Chinese interpretation 
of Flemish Renaissance: That on the plate illustrated 
by Monkhouse consists of a fine and rather severe 


~ *New York, 1902, page 156. 
tLondon, n. d., Figure 46. 
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fret work. Whatever the teapot boasts in this direc. 
tion consists of a plain band. It seems, therefore, fair 
to conclude that for the decoration of Jesuit Chinese 
ware this scene of the crucifixion furnished a favorite 
motif. But neither the engraving from which it was 
taken nor the probable painting which inspired the 
engraving has as yet been identified. 


Vale atque-Ave © 


Berore closing the Attic door for this month, there 
should be fitting welcome to new friends and old 
among contributors. Those whose appearance in 
ANTIQUES has not hitherto been heralded are yet, for 
the most part, veterans in their fields of discussion, 
Wallace Nutting has been collector, connoisseur, and 
author for a good many years. His partiality for 
American furniture of the pre-Revolutionary period 
is well known. He has erected to the subject and to 
himself an enduring monument in his book, Furniture 
of the Pilgrim Century. George Francis Dow is an 
antiquarian by training and by present profession. 
He has done much independent work in the study 
and restoration of ancient dwellings. As curator of the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Anti- 
quities he performs a wide variety of useful and in- 
teresting functions as editor and publicist. A word as 
to his special interest in ship pictures accompanies his 
contribution on that topic. Charles Winthrop Sawyer 
is widely known as an arms engineer, as an ardent 
collector of weapons, and as an authoritative and in- 
teresting writer in his field. Among other things he is 
to be credited with the books, Firearms in American 
History and Our Rifles. Eileen Buckley’s interest in 
Belleek porcelain is perhaps less that of the critical 
collector than of the admiring amateur. She is a 
general writer who has here made out a good case in 
a special field. Walter A. Dyer’s biographical notes 
for collectors have, for some little time previous to 
their present publication, served as a body of con- 
venient reference for the Attic. They should prove 
similarly useful to readers of ANTIQUES. Mr. Dyer, 
after some years of strenuous urban life as journalist, 
editor, and writer of books, has now betaken himself 
a farm near Amherst, Massachusetts, largely it would 
seem, to escape the questions of those to whom he has 
imparted the frenzy for collecting. He knows an- 
tiques, and dogs, and the delights of rural existence 
very intimately, and has written alluringly concern- 
ing them all. 

The Curatorship of Decorative Arts at the Cleve- 
land Museum places unusually rich sources of illustra- 
tive material at the disposal of William M. Milliken. 
He has personally supervised the taking of most of 
the photographs illustrating his series of articles 
on lace. 
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Lace and Its Development 
Ill. “Venetian Point and Punto di 2Glano 


By Witt1am MatuHewson MILiiken 


HERE has been a general tendency to discredit the 

baroque art of the seventeenth century, to consider 

it, in its entirety, as overdone and in bad taste. This 
habit of mind is passing, however, and the world is begin- 
ning to estimate more justly the really valuable contribu- 
tions of the period. Baroque art is a self-conscious art, 
which strives for a certain definite, elaborate, and imposing 
effect, but it achieves its intention with almost unfailing 
success. In general, it exhibits an over emphasis of detail, 
which differentiates it from earlier Renaissance expres- 
sion; but it is as true a mirror of the life and customs of its 
day as are the earlier art expressions. Each was the normal 
outgrowth of its time and bears the characteristic marks of 
its source and environment. 


Lace the Noblest Expression of Baroque Art 





Italy, in the seventeenth century, had passed from her 
great creative period; but love of splendor had been incul- 
cated in her very blood by the wonderful achievement of 
the earlier time. The seventeenth century artist, painter, 
sculptor, and lace-maker still lived in the traditions of the 

ast, which they sought not only to emulate, but to surpass. 
That they did not succeed in this was due to the fact that 
the supreme creative ability was lacking; but their facility 
was,such that they produced work which, technically, has 
seldom been equalled. 
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Fig. r— Ratsep VENETIAN Point ((seventeenth century) 





The seventeenth century was a very important period 
for Venice. Her greatest triumphs — both in politics and 
in art—were in the past, but she was more than suff- 
ciently possessed of the material things of life. Her exist- 
ence was one long pageant, public and private—the re- 
ceptions of ambassadors, the various feasts of the Church, 
the annual celebration of the symbolic marriage of Venice 
and the Sea, and many other public functions, which gave 
opportunity for the display of splendid costumes, silks, 
satins, and brocades, laden with broad flounces of the 
world-famed point de Venice. 


A Brief Recapitulation 





In earlier articles it has been pointed out that Venice 
was the leader in the production of point lace. She main- 
tained her supremacy in this technique from the time her 
workers first plied their needles on the exquisite cloths of 
cut work, through the period of the intricate designs of 
punto in aria evolved from the geometric reticella patterns, 
and long after. 

Briefly to recapitulate; even after the workers had 
found that the. rectangular network of reticella was no 
longer necessary, yet for a time they continued to base 
their patterns on reticella designs. Thus the rectangles 
were reproduced in the new punto in aria technique, which 
was literally what the name implies,—“a stitch in the air.” 


‘ 


Heavy and rather meaningless scrolls. Observe, however, the patient and competent technique of the design. Note the rosaline pattern of the brides or bars 


that hold the pattern together. 
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In time, however, this copying of the old and démodé 
was discarded and the utmost boldness of pattern was 


undertaken. 


When the punto in aria workers embarked upon their 
new freedom, their procedure was simple: they took a 
piece of parchment and laid the broad outlines of their pat- 


tern upon it with 
needle and linen 
thread. The parch- 
ment became mere- 
ly a material means 
of support. When 
the work was fin- 
ished, the few 
threads which held 
the lace in place on 
the parchment 
ground were cut. 
No longer were there 
any restrictions 
which confined the 
limits of the design. 
These changes in 
design did not come 
in a moment, but 
when, in the second 
half of the sixteenth 
century, punto in 
aria, and later, in 
the first half of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury, its full devel- 
opment—raised 
Venetian point ap- 
peared, it took the 
Venetian world by 
storm:—w hich is 
equivalent to say- 
ing that it took 
Europe by storm; 
for Venetian styles 
created the mode of 
world society. 


Raised Venetian 





Point 


Raised Venetian: 


point is in reality 
only the full devel- 
opment of the punto 
in aria technique, 
but it is better usage 


to confine the term punto in aria Strictly to those needle 
laces whose designs are independent of a linen ground and 
do not have a background of raised work. When the raised 
work appears, it should be called raised Venetian point, 
or by the French name, point de Venice, the Italian 
punto di Venezia, punto taghato a foliami, punto rosallino 
or other names. But absolute consistency in nomenclature 


is impossible. 
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Punto in aria in many ways marks the height of lace 
production. There is a logic and restraint about the pat- 


terns which is lost, to some extent, in the fanciful raised 





Fig. 2— VeneTIAN Pornt CuasuB Le (seventeenth century) 
A magnificent example from the third quarter of the century. Design so richly complicated as to be 
almost self supporting without brides. 


tiful raised Venetian point. 


work of later times. Yet it must be remembered that tech. 
nique retained the highest possible standards in this later 
work, and—if such a thing is possible—even improved 


upon them. Decline 
lies in the faétthat 
the adaptation of 
patterns to the fab. 
ric employed is not 
so perfec. nor g0 
consistent as in ear- 
lier lace types. The 
charming scrolls, 
leaf and flovrer pat. 
terns of the punto 
in aria work have 
seldom been  sur- 
passed in artistic 
propriety. They 
have been sur- 
passed in technical 
magnificence. 
Lace adapted it- 
self to the mode 
and influenced. it 
in turn. Reficella 
and punto in aria 
had been used to 
embellish the stiff 
ruffs which stood 
out about the head, 
and they were again 
employed w he'n 
fashion decreed 
that the ruff should 
fall on the shoul- 
ders. Punto in aria 
was in demand also 
when the so-called 
col rabattu, or fall- 
ing collar, came in- 
to vogue, in the 
early seventeenth 
century. Later, 
when courtiers and 
dandies wore wigs 
with pendant curls, 
these collar styles 
passed. In their 
Stead the jabot, and 
lace frills for the 


sleeves and knee breeches became the fashion for men. For 
these purposes no lace was ever more fitted than the beau- 


Lace Making Passes to France 





In the middle of the seventeenth century the court of 
Louis XIV began to assert its power over the world, and 


the leadership of fashion gradually passed from Venice to 
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France. Yet for years nothing could replace the Venetian 
laces for French costumes. Colbert, Louis’ great minister, 
tried to Stop their importation by a prohibitive duty. This 
made them only the more expensive and, therefore, the 
more admired and sought after by the court. He had mere- 
ly played into the hands of the extravagant tastes of the 
French courtiers and great ladies. In 1665 however, he 
devised a far more efficacious means of gaining his ends. 
He bribed many of the best Venetian workers with exor- 
bitant payments to move to F rance. After that he sup- 
ported their work with princely liberality in these new lines 
in the centers of Alengon and Argentan. By decree, Vene- 
tian Point became French point, and numberless workers 
were set at work copying Venetian models.Naturally, when 
thefashionable world found itstelf able to obtain lace of near- 
ly as good quality as the Venetian, at a much lower price, a 
large partof the market of Venetian workers was taken away. 

Venice tried in vain to maintain the ebbing tide. Laws 
prohibiting emigration were passed but were evaded too 
often. The remaining workers redoubled their efforts, but 
the miraculous fabrics which they produced but slightly 





Fig. 4— Ratsev Venevtan Port (seventeenth century) 









Fig. 3 — Ratsep Venetian Potnt (early eighteenth century) 
Somewhat over-elaborate and confused. 


delayed the inevitable end. For a brief time superior qual- 
ity maintained the actual Venetian produét in the markets 
of France, but the decaying republic of Venice could not 
withstand the competition, backed as it was by the vigor 
and strength of the French monarchy then at the summit 
of its power. Thus supremacy in lace making passed from 
Italy to France. 
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Fig. 5 — Fiat VENETIAN Point 
Pattern based on branch coral. 


Discussion of Illustrations 





The illustrations clearly show the general character ot 
raised Venetian point. Figure 1, perhaps the earliest, 
shows broad scrolls interrupted by the rather meaningless 
details of Baroque design. The pattern is held together by 
brides or bars, in this piece decorated with little rosaline 
designs and picots. On account of these rosaline details 
such lace is sometimes called rose point, which is the only 
correct use of this name. The modern lace, rose point, is 
quite different in that actual roses are introduced in the 
design. Close examination will reveal how the solid por- 
tions of the lace were patiently worked with stitch after 
Stitch of buttonhole work, and how, after that, the edges 
were worked in low relief, while certain details were devel- 
oped in almost the full round, and how finally the decora- 
tion was completed with rows of picots of the little points, 
which line the edges. 

The splendid chasuble,* (Fig. II,) shows pure raised 
Venetian point of the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. It exhibits no rosaline details and is in even fuller 
relief than the other piece reproduced. It will be seen, in 
both of these pieces, that the design is almost self support- 
ing and that the brides are not all important. However, at 


*A chasuble is a vestment used in the service of the church. 
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Fig. 6 — Mitanese Bossin—seventeenth century) 


Tape lace made on a pillow and afterward supported by four bars similar to those in the coraline point lace. 


length the brides began 
to play a preponder- 
ant part in lace design, 
finally to resolve them- 
selves into the net 
ground, which ap- 
peared toward the end 
of the seventeenthcen- 
tury, and which is the 
foundation of nearly 
all eighteenth century 
lace. 

The growth of the 
brides with little rosa- 
line designs is seen in 
Figures 3 and 4. The 
former piece is prob- 
ably early eighteenth 
century and shows the 
over elaboration of 
the latest types with 
details in almost full 
relief and the most 
fully worked picots. 


Flat Venetian Point 





A little later than 
the raised Venetian 
point in development, 
but contemporaneous 
with most of it was 
flat Venetian 
point. This started 
with Renaissancescroll 
patterns and develop- 
ed the same general 
features as the raised 
work. The exquisite 
square, made for some 
ecclesiastical use, has 
all its details worked 





Fig. 7 — VENETIAN Point 
An exquisite embroidery on a net ground. 
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Fig. 8 — Mitanese Bossin 
The method of using bobbin tapes is here clearly apparent. 


in flat Stitches connected by rosaline brides and featuring in 
the center a marvelously worked ‘“‘Christ on the Cross at- 
tended by Mary and St.John.” (Frontispiece). This is one 
of the most distinguished examples of this character that 
has come to my attention. Later the workers attempted 
to use coral branches as a basis for their patterns. Indeed 
they produced an entire group of designs. Beautiful as 
these are, they exhibit very little sense of pattern; and 
often the effect is quite disorganized. The narrow edging 
reproduced in Figure 5 shows the character of this lace. 
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Fig. 70 — Mianese BosBin 





An unusually fine piece The millet seed treatment of the brides suggest Genoese rather than Milanese origin. 





Fig. 9 — MiLangEsE Bossin (with needlepoint additions) 
Chalice Veil. The brides are here reduced to a simple net work. 


Eventually after success had established the French 
manufacture of lace, Venice tried to regain her position by 
copying French lace. Exquisite as are these eighteenth 
century pieces, they could not compete in price with the 
French home product. Seldom has anything more effective 
been produced in lace technique than the lappet repro- 
duced in Figure 7. It will be seen in this piece that the net 
ground has triumphed and that the brides have, in conse- 
quence, entirely disappeared. This is a marked feature 
which helps in the determination of approximate dates. 
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Copied after French styles as it is, the example has ac- 
quired a most distinét individuality of its own. The net is 
much the same as that of Alencon, although the mesh is 
somewhat rounder, but that lace differs in having no cor- 
donnet or raised outlining thread found in the typical 
point Alencon. 

It is evident, then, that seventeenth century Venetian 
point divides into three general groups: first, raised Vene- 
tian point of which rosaline point is a variety; second, 
flat Venetian point, of which the coralline lace is the most 
characteristic type; and thirdly, grounded Venetian point, 
with a net ground and designs based on French models. 






































Late Italian Bobbin 


Point lace has been considered first, for the sake of 
greater clarity; but the development of bobbin lace, along 
its own general lines, had proceeded with equal rapidity 
up to the seventeenth century. No bobbin characteristic of 
Venice came later, for her time was taken up instead with 
the making of point lace. Instead, a new center, Milan, 
came into its own in the seventeenth century; and for a Fig. 77 — Mitanese Point 
century or more produced a bobbin lace which enjoyed ee eee ee eee 
universal popularity. It was a tape lace made on a pillow 
and then connected with brides or bars. Later, following shown in Figure 10, which was probably used as a decora- 
the same evolution as in point lace, net grounds became _ tion around the bottom of a priest’s alb. This magnificently 
the fashion and permanently supplanted the older style. designed piece has the figures of a bird and a snake worked 
This Milanese bobbin lace has been universally known as__ out with great finesse. It must have been made in Italy, but 
punto di Milano, a quite incorrect title, as it is a bobbin _ it has not pure Milanese characteristics. The use of the mil- 
lace. Figures 6 and 8 are probably earlier patterns of the let seed suggests a Genoese provenance. 
type, as they have none of the organization of motif which Finally, two flounces show punto di Milano with the net 
marks the usual examples. ground. One, (Fig. 11), has a magnificent all-over pattern 

Of quite exquisite quality is the chalice veil (Fig. 9.) with ornamental @ jours, or openings, filled with a variety 
This piece shows the beginning of the tendency toward of designs, while Figure 12 shows a flounce with figures 
the use of net grounds. The piece was originally entirely of _ relating the story of Joseph. 








bobbin, but certain details on the eagles, the centers of the These pieces bring bobbin lace down to the eighteenth 
leaves, and the symbols of the Passion have been later century and mark the close of the era of great bobbin lace 
added in needlepoint. in Italy. France, and more especially Belgium, were to 


Another extraordinary piece of bobbin lace is the flounce carry this technique to its further triumphs. 















Fig. 72 — MiraneseE Point :; 
The storv of Joseph richly worked on a background of net. Floral pattern of the scroll and introduction of bird and animal forms are significant. 
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Fig. 7 — Suip Lucia, or Boston 

279 tons, built at Medford in 1828. From a water color painted in 1830, by I. B. Melboro. } 
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Old-Time Ship Pictures | 

By GeorcE Francis Dow 

CENTURY ago, the white sails of vessels hailing sessed a personality—an individuality quite impossible to 
from the larger seaport towns of New England understand in these days of steam and iron. Even the boys 4 
might be seen in any busy port of the known world. of those days, who frequented the wharves, could recognize ; 

Such ships brought home from India, China and the _ the distinction of line of hull or peculiarity of rig character- ; 
islands of the Far East, rich cargoes that laid the foun-_ istic of certain vessels sailing from the home port. On i 
‘ 


dation for the commercial success of many a New England the walls of counting rooms usually hung water-colors of 
merchant; and to the Baltic and the Mediterranean sailed - vessels owned by the old-time merchants, and the’ homes 
the brigs, snows and larger craft that returned with cargoes of the sea captains were adorned with other pictures of 
of European manufactures and with the fruits and other the ships in which they had sailed. 


Ligne 


luxuries required by 
the increasing pros- 
perity of “the States.”’ 
To the sea captains 
who sailed in these 
vessels and to the 
merchants who owned 
them, their craft pos- 





*The illustrations accom- 
panying this brief resume’of an 
extensive and highly technical 
subje@ are selected from the 
three hundred and more pic- 
tures which make up the larger 


hi 


Fig, 2— A Suie Drawine 


Draft of the lines of the hull of the Sparrowhawk, made, in 1865, by D. J. Lawler. 





These ship pictures 
are now highly esteem- 
ed by collectors and 
museums, and during 
recent years have 
greatly ircreased in 
market value. In the 
Peabody Museum at 
Salem may be seen the 
largest and finest col- 
lection of such pictures 
in this country. An 
excellent colleétion is 
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part of an important volume on Sailing Ships of New England, which is shortly likewise displayed in Boston at the Marine Museum in the 


tob i tas : ; : ° : 3. se 
0 be published under joint authorship of John Robinson, Curator of the Marine Old State House. “India House” in New York City is like- 


Room of the Peabody Museum in Salem, and George Francis Dow, Curator of : 
the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. wise gathering many choice examples; while everywhere, 
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in or near the old seaports, is a growing cult of private 
collectors interested in marine objects. 

Europe, with its older civilization, has numerous col- 
lections of ship models, pictures, and marine objects in- 
Stalled in public museums. At: South Kensington, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, are hundreds of ship models 
and a small collection of pictures. At Greenwich and at 
Whitehall are other 
exhibits; while 
Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh possess small 
collections. 

In Paris, the 
Musée de Marine 
at the Louvre, oc- 
cupies much space 
and exhibits a fine 
collection of ship 
models,alargenum- 
ber of them illus- ee, s 
trating the com- a 
mercial marine, of 
which an excellent 
catalogue of over 
five hundred pages 
has been printed. 
Strangely enough, 
however, this col- 
lection displays 
comparatively few 
examples of the 
work of French ma- 
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Fig. 3 — Topsait ScHooner BALtic, oF SALEM 





Coming out of St. Eustalia Nov. 16, 1765. Earliest picture of a Salem vessel. 


—— 


At Berlin, is a great marine museum, beautifully jn. 
Stalled in a building devoted entirely to every phase of 
commercial activity on the sea. The German mind has 
elaborated the subject in all directions with a great wealth 
of detail. Serial publications and monographs on related 
subjects make the work of this museum of great value to all 
in any way interested in the sailing ship or the steam 
vessel. 

But to return to 
America: few pic- 
tures of American 
vessels are known 
that were painted 
before the Revolu- 
tion. Probably the 
oldest and best is a 
large oil painting, 
made in 1748, of 
the ship Bethel] 
of Boston, which 
was owned by the 
Quincy family. It 
is now in the pos- 
session of the Mass- 
achusetts Historical 
Society. Three wa- 
ter-colors of the 
schooner Baltick 
of Salem, made in 
1765 and now pre- 
served by the Pea- 
body Museum of 
Salem, are the 





rine artists, whose 
technique, indeed, 
may best be stud- 
ied in America. 

In the Ryks Mu- 
seum at Amster- 
dam, is a large and 
interesting exhibit 
of models and ma- 
rine objects, but no 
paintings of ships. 

There are, too, 
small collections at 
Rotterdam, Copen- 
hagen, and Stock- 
holm; and in the 
huge Admiral- 
ty building at Pet- 
rograd, could be 
seen, before the 
War, a wonderfully 
interesting marine 
museum in perfect Fig. 4 — Bark Euiza 








oldest existing pic- 
tures of a Salem 
vessel. 

About the year 
1800, however, a 
considerable de- 
mand for ship pic- 
tures seems to have 
developed among 
sea captains and 
merchants. In re- 
sponse to it there 
grew up a school of 
artists who special- 
ized in paintings of 
merchant _ vessels. 
Previous to 1830, 
nearly all of this 
work was done in 
water-colors; _ but 
after that date 
paintings in oils 











order and preserv- 240 tons, built in Salem, in 1823. Painted by Benjamin F. West of Salem. came into favor, es- 


ing a number of 
superb full-rigged models made in England and Holland 
and presented to Peter the Great. Even Helsingfors, the 
capital of Finland, has a small marine collection containing 
a few ship pictures done by Mediterranean artists. 





pecially in America 
and in the paintings done by Chinese artists. Some of this 
work was done by men living in the larger New England 
ports, self-taught and sometimes sailing in the vessels pic- 
tured. Theirs was usually a labor of love and though their 
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work is flat and frequently lifeless, it may be considered 
certain that the lines of the ship depicted were correct and 
that the rig was worked out with minutest care. Sign 
painters also tried their hands in an effort to supply the 
demand, oftentimes with satisfying results. George Ropes 
of Salem, a sign painter, deaf and dumb from birth, painted 
excellent pictures of the America, Sukey, Fame, Glide, 
Two Brothers, and other vessels, and even elaborated his 
field to the extent 
of producing 
several pictures of 
naval battles and 
wharf scenes. Sam- 
uel Bartol, a Mar- 
blehead sign paint- 
er and mural deco- 
rator, also painted 
several ship pic- 
tures. Michele Fe- 
lice Corne, an 
Italian refugee, 
came to Salem in 
1799, and painted 
many pictures of 
ships. During the 
War of 1812, he 
painted a series of 
pictures of naval 
battles which were 
exhibited in Salem Fig. 5 — Bric OLINDA OF SALEM 
and Bogton and 
from which he gain- 
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78 tons, built in Salem, 1825. Water color painted by Francois Roux. 
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better than any done by his father. Some of his later work 
may be seen at the Musee de Marine du Louvre. The 
youngest, Francois (1811-1882) also worked at Marseilles, 
where he was appointed painter to the Ministry of the 
Marine and also distinguished himself by his genre paint- 
ings. 

Meanwhile other artists were painting fine ship pictures 
at other Mediterranean ports. Pellegrini was at Marseilles; 
Mazzinghi was at 
Leghorn; Gavaz- 
zone and Vittaluga 
at Genoa; Polli and 
Ressmann at Tri- 
este; Carmiletti and 
Corsini at Smyr- 
na; Eruzione at 
Palermo; Carlotta 
at Minorca; Mon- 
tardier at Havre; 
Patersen at Copen- 
hagen; and _ others 
were at Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, and in Eng- 
lish ports. 

At a somewhat 
later date many 
ship pictures were 
brought home from 
China, done with 
great fidelity of de- 
tail by Chinese ar- 


SALEM. 





ed a competency i aall ae 
which enabled him Z ae 

to remove to New- 
port, R. I., where 
he resided until his 
death. 

But by far the 
best work was done 
about the Mediter- 
ranean ports and 
especially at Mar- 
seilles, where the 
Roux family flour- 
ished. Anton Roux 
(1765-1835) was a 
hydrographer estab- 
lished on one of the 
quays at Marseilles. 
He painted some- 
what in the style 
of the Provencal 
artist, Joseph Ver- 
net, whose works 
he copied. His ship pictures are noted for their accuracy 
of detail. He had three sons who followed the same pro- 
fession; Anton (1799-1872), who worked at Marseilles, but 
as an artist was inferior to his father; Frederic (1805-1882), 
who worked at Marseilles, Havre and Paris, and who 
Studied under Vernet and painted ship pictures as fine or 





Fig. 6 — Cupper Sut Lucy S. Wits 


1409 tons, built at East Boston, in 1869. From an oil painting by Samuel Walters. 





ate 3 --. | tists at Hong Kong, 

~~~") Linten,or Wampoa, 
and nearly always 
uniformly framed 
in hand-carved 
frames painted 
black, of so similar 
a pattern that they 
are easily recogniz- 
ed. Sometimes the 
officer who kept the 
logbook illustrated 
his log with sketch- 
es, occasionally in 
colors, of his ship or 
other vessels met 
on the voyage. But 
unless a vessel visit- 
ed one of the for- 
eign ports where 
painters of ship pic- 
tures worked, or its 
picture was painted 





by some local artist, it never was made. 


Of all the sea-going New England vessels, probably not 
one in ten was ever pictured. Some of the later ships after 
1860 were photographed, as nearly every ship of note is 
today. But the advent of the photograph pretty well ended 
the demand for paintings. That is one reason for the in- 
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Fig. 7 — Suip Ciaupius 
Built at Medford, in 1836, by P. & J. O. Curtis. 





creased regard in which the products of pre-photographic 
days are held. 

The illustrations accompanying these notes are chosen 
with a view to giving some idea of the range of ship pic- 
tures in general. The types of craft which have been 
selected include a schooner, a bark, a brig, a brigantine, a 
clipper ship, and several ships. Some of the originals are 
painted in oils, others in water colors. The earliest picture, 
that of the mid-eighteenth century schooner, Baltic, is 
really little more than a tinted drawing. 

A considerable variety of treatment is likewise observ- 
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Fig. 8 — Sup Bonetta, or SALEM 
227 tons, built at Duxbury, in 1800. From a water color painted at Leg- 
horn in 1805. 






































Fig. 9 — BRIGANTINE PEGGY, OF SALEM 
167 tons, built at Berwick, Maine, in 1788. From the piéture on a 
pitcher of Liverpool ware made in 1797. Probably a typical rather 
than an actual portrait. Yet it is a fair guess that the Peggy was trim 
and gallant, in all weathers; and, portrayed upon a pitcher, a harbinger 
of cheer whether on upland or ocean. 





able. It is quite probable that the average owner or master 
of a vessel, who engaged to pay for its delineation on can- 
vas or paper, was interested first in the mathematical 
exactitude with which details of line and proportion in 
the hull, and every item of masts and rigging were de- 
lineated. 

The great majority of ship pictures are characterized 
first by such exactitude. They are for the most part drawn 
broadside on and depict the ships as rigidly unaffected by 
the heave and toss of the waves that curl about their 
prows. The suppression of details of fact for the sake of a 
more vivid expression of the spirit of the vessel was seldom 
tolerated. Indeed, such an attempt would have been be- 
yond the power of most of the ship portraitists of the 
day. 

But there were exceptions. Some ship portraitists came 
near to being marine artists. Witness the spirited water 
color of the ship Lucilla (Fig. 1) gallantly conquering the 
Stormy seas. Witness, again, the clipper ship Lucy S. Wills, 
(Fig. 6) rising to the lift of waves in a picture full of wind 
and sky and translucent moving water. These are pictures 
which, with all their careful accuracy of detail, yet display 
some largeness of vision and vigor of treatment. 

The collector of ship pictures is, certainly at the outset of 
his collecting, more likely to be moved by inclusive than by 
exclusive considerations. It is only the seasoned connois- 
seur who has the hardihood to keep weeding and exchang- 
ing until he has achieved a group of masterpieces within a 
carefully limited class. 
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BELLEEK WARE 
The curious lustre of the glaze is here observable. 


S every art is modified in greater or less degree by 
the environment in which it finds a home, and by 
the personality directing its destiny, so has it been 

with Belleek, an Irish porcelain which bears in its heart 
the song of the sea. Belleek derives its name from the place 
where it is made, a small town in the northwestern part of 
Ireland, situated on Lough Erne in County Fermanagh, 
not far from the Sea of Donegal, — today known 
not for its artistic creations, but as a fighting 
ground of Civil War. 

The very spot where the porcelain was, or is, man- 

*Belleek ware is hardly to be classed among the olden porcelains 
such as gain the attention of highly discriminating collectors. Yet, 
pieces of it are to be encountered in antique shops with sufficient 
frequency to justify some discussion of its characteristics and its 
quality. Belleek has been reasonably well known in America since 
the close of the Civil War, and is generally recognized as quite 
exquisite in the fragility of its fabric and the pearly lustre of its surface. Whatever 
the ambitions of its early manufacturers, Belleek has never been inexpensive. Its 
first cost is sufficiently high, and its durability is limited. Within recent years a 
porcelain of somewhat similar pattern and glaze has been manufactured in New 


Jersey. It is, however, a far coarser product than the Irish original, which latter 
is further distinguishable by its mark, —here reproduced.—Eb. 








BELLEEK Ware 











An Appreciation of Belleek’ 


By E1teen Buck.ey 


Illustrations, in the main, by courtesy of Gilman Collamore Company 


ufactured lies in the midst of a country abounding in natural 
beauty, where romance and tradition, history and mystic 
legend mingle. A monastic ruin, including a round tower, 
is found only a few miles distant, a circumstance which 
takes us back to those time-dimmed days — perhaps the 
ninth century or even earlier — when Irish monks pro- 
duced some of the world’s most beautiful tiles. 

It is worthy of mention that shortly after its 
discovery, about 1857, Belleek clay was given its 
first test at the famous English pottery in Worces- 
ter. The proprietor, Mr. Kerr, an Irishman who 
afterward established the Belleek works, direéted 
the operations of this test. The result was the 
so-called Shakespeare service, a dessert set con- 
sisting of numerous pieces depicting scenes and 
characters from 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. 
The bard himself, lying under a tree dreaming, is shown 
on one piece, while the remainder represents his vision of 
the drama. The full array of characters is there —a life- 
like pageant, as if, by magic, words had become living 





The basketry work of the two dishes and the crisp modelling of leaf and flower imply high technical skill. The marine motifs of the teapot are unmistakable. 
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BELLEEK TEA Port 
Shamrock and basketry. A comparatively recent type. 


things. The Shakespeare service, modeled principally in 
relief, somewhat on the style of Wedgwood’s jasper ware, 
was the work of a young Dublin artist, who had perceived 
the possibilities of the clay. From the standpoint of plastic 
art in its varied phases, this achievement has been gener- 
ally regarded by connoisseurs as a genuine triumph. 

To make useful things of everyday life pleasing to the 
eye, was one of the aims of the founders of the Belleek pot- 
tery. Indeed, they had hoped that their establishment 
might form the nucleus of a great revival of the art and 
industry which had flourished in Ireland prior to the 
twelfth century, and which had exerted a real influence on 
Continental art. Even the first productions of Belleek were 
distinguished by the purity of the clay, the perfect potting, 
the originality of design, and by a nicety of finish which 
gave evidence of the high ideals of those directing the enter- 
prise. 

So distinctive is Belleek that it has never been success- 
fully imitated. The harp, the round tower, and the wolf 
hound, united in the potter’s mark, express a rare appre- 
ciation of harmonious symbolism. Indeed, so peculiarly 
associated in Ireland’s history are these objects that any 
one of them might well stand as an emblem of the country. 

Belleek is what is known as a true porcelain. Its distin- 
guishing characteristics are extreme thinness and lightness 
of body, a rich, cream-like surface in the ivory tones, and a 
peculiar iridescent lustre. This lustre, which is perhaps its 
most fascinating quality, is as unique as Nature’s modeling 
of a sea-shell, and, in fact, often resembles the inner lining 
of a shell or highly polished mother-of-pearl. It has been 
likened to the lustre of the famous Gubbio majolica, and to 
the effects sought in the madre-perle* of French ceramists. 

Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to convey by 
picture the delicate beauty of the lustre of Belleek. With 
the light striking it at varying angles, its iridescence seems 
scarcely of earth. 

So thin and daintily modeled is the finest type of Bel- 
leek that some enthusiasts have claimed that it surpasses 
the historic ‘“‘egg-shell’’ porcelain of China. Be that as it 
may, Belleek clay does seem to embody many of those 
rare qualities of excellence for which the Chinese sought 
for centuries. The marvelous manipulative treatment to 
which it is susceptible is due in part to its chemical com- 


*Brianchon of Paris took out patents on this process in England in 1887. 








position as it comes from the clay pits. It shows about 70 
per cent of felspar as against an average of 35 per cent con- 
tained in most other clays used for similar purposes. As 
felspar is the principal ingredient of the glaze, and is also 
an element of the body of the clay, the advantage of a 
high proportion in the native clay cannot be overest- 
mated. A fine white quartz is also mixed with the clay. 

Some cups, in coral motif, have scarcely more body 
than a sheet of ordinary writing paper and are so translu- 
cent that it is almost possible to read through them. Such , 
pieces, however, are found more often in cabinets than on 
tea tables. The purity of this class is seen to best advantage - 
in a specimen unobscured by color of any kind, an exam- 
ple being a cup and saucer in the Stuart Collection of the 
New York Public Library. Itis exquisitely modeled with 
echinus or sea urchin as motif. 

The typical Belleek design is very simple, for the artist 
found inspiration in the beauties of nature close at hand 
and reproduced them with tireless freshness of vision. A 
detached spray, a single blossom, a sprig of shamrock, a 
detail from marine life, — all these exert an appeal lacking 
in more pretentious ornament. Many of the teacups, pitch- 
ers, bowls, jugs, fruit-dishes, and other receptacles preserve 
the natural shape of a shell. The sea urchin and kindred 
creatures, cardium or coral shell, coral branch, sea weed 
and basketry work, are effectively adapted to both sim- 
ple and intricate ornamentation. By these the ware may 
be identified almost as surely as by the lustre and by the 
potter’s mark. Still another motif is the swan, which some- 
times serves as a decorative receptacle, its use varying 
according to its size. The water lily is often seen with 
the swan, or is, sometimes, the sole motif of a design. 

Natural forms have been reproduced since the early 
days of modern pottery making in Europe. The fish, rep- 
tiles, and crustaceans of Palissy in France are well known. 





BELLEEK PLATE 
Very delicately tinted blossom sprays in low relief. 
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Delicate leaves and flowers 
appear on old Derby, and fine 
reproductions of shells were 
made at Plymouth. Belleek 
has the distinction, however, 
of being first to recognize the 
beauty of the types found in 
the large sub-kingdom of the 
radiata. This immense natural 
group is generally character- 
ized by a star-shaped or 
wheel-shaped symetry, and 
bears a Strong resemblance to 
the verticillated structure of 
plants. Some of these crea- 
tures, when stripped of their 
outer covering, reveal charm- 
ing patterns on their testa or 
“shell.” The Belleek designs 
have been adapted from both 
native and foreign types. Un- 
der the name of “sea eggs” — 
queer little circular objects 
covered with a thatch of dark 
greenish spines — the echinus 


whose each individual petal 
or other part is molded sep- 
arately. 

Mythological figures in the 
Classic mode occasionally oc- 
cur in Belleek Parian ware, a 
composition of clay possessing 
the qualities of porcelain and 
offering a surface not unlike 
that of statuary marble. 

For such figures, the hands 
and face, as well as other ex- 
posed parts of a clothed or 
partly clothed body, are usu- 
ally left in the biscuit finish, 
as this permits of sharper, 
clearer outline than does a 
glazed surface. On the other 
hand, the glazed finish is softer 
and more effective for cloth- 
ing and draperies. Combination 
of the two finishes is an al- 
most sure sign of Belleek work. 
A typical example is a statu- 
ette of a cavalier, whose 








is sold at markets in the Italian quarter of large American 
cities. Certainly, only an artist would guess that, beneath 
the ugly coat, a beautiful design lay hidden. 

The echinus, which is remarkably adaptable, is a fa- 
vorite Belleek motif. Shaped like an inverted bowl, its 
surface marked in geometrical array, it is readily trans- 


formed into cup and saucer, plate, 
bowl, basin, or similar object. Resting 
on acoral branch, or surmounted there- 
by, it hasa beauty all its own in the 
hands of the potter. A striking con- 
trast in surfaces is effected by the dull 
biscuit finish of echinus cups and the 
sparkling sheen of the coral branches 
that support them. 

Another feature of Belleek is the 
closeness with which it follows nature, 
both in coloring and in conformation of 
surface. This is well illustrated in an 
ivory-toned tea-set, ornamented with 
sprays of apple blossoms in relief. 
Again, a basketry surface may reveal 
sprigs of shamrock peeping from the 
interstices, or a bee alight on a hive 
used as a honey-pot, while a graceful 
seaweed may flash vivid green against 
coral cups. 

The open-work basketry designs are 
perhaps the loveliest of all Belleek. 
Here the clay seems to have taken on 
the ductility of silver wire. In this 
work Belleek probably stands unri- 
valled, for no similarefforts of any other 
pottery quite parallel its perfection of 
detail, either in the basketry or in 
the fine assembling of the flowers 





BELLEEK FiGurEs 


The use of glazed and.unglazed surfaces in con- 
junction gives much Belleek figure work a rather 
special quality of interest. 


handsome features show a biscuit finish while his fine ap- 
parel is delicately glazed. The semi-nude Classical figures 
of women are of exceeding beauty of line, the well mod- 
eled flesh appearing in parian, the draperies hanging in 
soft folds finely glazed. 

Belleek porcelain was manufactured steadily in some- 


what restricted quantity from 1857 un- 
til the outbreak of the World War, when 
the plants were devoted to other pur- 
poses. Since the war, manufacture has 
recommenced. The extent of inter- 
ference with its operations which may 
result from the civil disturbances in 
Ireland is not known. In general, how- 
ever, warfare and crockery are not con- 
genial associates. 

One curious aspect of Belleek is that, 
while the porcelain itself appears first 
to have been produced under Worces- 
ter auspices, certain of the patterns 
exhibit similarities to those of the un- 
painted mid-eighteenth century porce- 
lain of Bow. The plum blossom, which 
is quite charmingly used in the Belleek 
plate illustrated (Page 166)occurs, like- 
wise, in somewhat bolder relief, in the 
products of Bow. So, too, the old de- 
signers of Bow showed a fondness for 
shells and flowers in their unpainted 
ware. In both instances, however, the 
inspiring example may have been the 
same Chinese white porcelain of Tehua 
in the province of Fuchien, which is 
known to the elect as blanc de Chine. 
But this matter of pattern is quite 
apart from considerations of texture. 
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The Prince- Howes Court Cupboard 


came, among others, as a first reénforcement of the 
forlorn Pilgrim band, Thomas Prence (Prince). He 
reached America and his majority at the same time. His 
character so impressed the Pilgrims that, in 1634, he be- 


|: the Fortune, the ship following the Mayflower, there 


came Governor. He 
had, ten years be- 
fore, married the 
daughter of Elder 
William Brewster; 
some say she was 
Patience, some say 
Fear. In 1635, be- 
ing widowed, he 
married Mary 
daughter of Wil- 
liam Collier, of 
Duxbury. 

Little do we re- 
alize the continued 
Struggle of Ply- 
mouth to keep 
alive, even after 
many years. In1644 
the colony had de- 
clined to seventy- 
nine freemen. At 
the time there was 
a general emigra- 
tion to settle new 
and often remote 
towns. Eastham, 
otherwise known as 
Nauset, on the fore- 
arm of the Cape, 
was one of these, 
and to it Prence 
went, remaining at 
his “‘seat” there till 
1665. Elected Gov- 
ernor for the third 
time in 1657, he 
was granted a dis- 
pensation to live 


apart from Plymouth till 1665. In that year the permission 
was cancelled, and, to induce the Governor’s continuance 
in office, he was granted a “seat” a mile north of Plymouth. 
It was called Plain Dealing; was the Lothrop farm; and in 
1832 was occupied by Isaac L. Hedge. Governor Prence 
was continuously re-elected from 1657 till his death in 1673 
— an eloquent testimony to his singular abilities, and to 
the respect in which he was held by the Colony. The Gover- 
nor’s fourth, and last wife was Mary, widow of Thomas 
Howes, who was an original settler of Dennis, then part of 


Yarmouth. 


By Wa..ace NuTTInG 
lowing items: 
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Fig. 7 — Tue Prince-Howes Cupsoarp (1665-1670) 
In the condition in which it was found by the author, The drops decorating the drawer tiers are 
lacking. The turning at right of center panel has been supplied from the side of the cupboard. The 
feet have been cut down. From the author's collection. 


Governor Prence’s will, of March 13, 1673, has the fol. 


“My will is that Mary, my beloved wife shall have such 
household goods of Any kind as were hers, before wee mar- 


“Item I give un- 
to my said loveing 
wife my best bedand 
the furniture there 
unto appertaining, 
and the Court Cub- 
berd that stands in 
the new Parlour 
with the Cloth and 
Cushen that is on 
“” 

The specification 
of the “Cubberd” 
after the stipulation 
that his widow 
was to have re- 
turned to her the 
goods she brought 
him, indicates that 
this ““Cubberd” was 
not a part of her 
dowry, but that it 
and the bed were 
given as the mos 
important articles 
of value of his per- 
sonal property as a 
mark of respect and 
affection. 

Reference to the 
“new Parlour” is, 
evidently, to an ex- 
tension to and em-, 
bellishment of the 
Governor’s “‘seat.” 
It is likely that 
this had been con- 
Structed at the time 
of its master’s 


fourth entrance into matrimony. This event occurred not 
long before August 1, 1668. The cupboard which adorned the 
parlor may, therefore, be attributed to the period 1665-1670. 
The Governor’s widow, Mary Howes Prence, returned 

to Dennis, with the cupboard,* her legacy, for Dennis had 
been her home. Following her death, the inventory of her 
*Her son Thomas’ will is dated 15 Nov. 1675, just before he entered service in 
King Philip’s War. A clause of his will is: “Be it alsoe knowne that my willis that 
my Mother Prence Injoy without molestation during her Naturell life the house 
shee Now lives in with the orchyard belonging thereunto.” This instrument 18 


less than two years later than Governor Prence’s will. Thus we have a remarkable 
series of records by which to trace the cupboard, these clauses proving that the 


widow Prence returned to Dennis very shortly after the Governor's death. 
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ersonal estate, dated December 23, 1695, mentions “an old 
chest and a cupboard at Prence Howes’s.” 

This Prence Howes was Mary Prence’s grandson, by vir- 
tue of curious intermarriage: for Sarah Prence, daughter 
of Governor Prence by his second wife, had married Jere- 
miah Howes, son of Thomas Howes and his wife Mary, 
who, following her widowhood, had become fourth wife of 
Governor Prence. The second son of Jeremiah Howes and 
Sarah Prence united the names, as well as the blood, of the 
two families, for he 
was christened 
Prence Howes. It 
was natural that he 
should become the 
guardian of the an- 
cestral cupboard. 

Prence Howes 
died in 1753. EL 
kanah Howes, it 1s 
reliably reported, 
moved a house, 
with the cupboard 
in it, in 1783, from 
Kiah’s Pond, to a 
point near the cen- 
ter of Dennis. . 

To the Howes 
family remains the 
almost unique hon- 
or of discerning, in 
the doldrums of 
tateduring 
the mid-nineteenth 
century, that a 
piece of oak furni- 
ture about a hun- 
dred years old on 
Lisbon earthquake 
day, and about a 
hundred years older 
when they placed 
their seal of preser- 
vation on it, was 
worth having and ‘ 
holding. It is hard 9—_—-—- 
for young people to 
remember the ridi- pe er a 
cule that formerly 
visited anyone who cared for old things. The daughters of 
a squire, living in the best house of their village, went 
about in the Lincoln period and cut off every high post bed 
in the house, and there were many! ° 

In 1849 Joshua C. and Polly Howes, grandchildren ot 
Elkanah, retrieved the grand old cupboard, which was 
then in the house in Dennis, which had been built prior to 
1660, and had, as noted above, been moved to Dennis by 
Elkanah. The cupboard was too large to pass out through 
the-chamber door; hence they inferred that it had been 
brought in before the house was finished. Students of such 
things know that few houses reach the age of two hundred 
years without some changes of partitions. 





Fig, 2— Tue Prince-Howes Cupsoarb (restored) 
A very careful and successfully accomplished piece of work, in which additions have been kept at a 


After some slight repairs, marked by zeal rather than 
knowledge, Joshua C. and Polly Howes affixed a legend to 
the inside of the cupboard doors, rehearsing what was 
known and what was surmised about the piece, and charg- 
ing their posterity with its sacred preservation and reten- 
tion in the family. 

The sad but interesting fact is Stated in another inscrip- 
tion on a door of the cupboard that there was a wedding 
chest, matching the cupboard, but in a state too ruinous to 
preserve. This is the 
chest mentioned by 
the widow.* This, 
and several other 
chests of the sort, 
together with 
a court cupboard, 
open below, and 
restored at the 
base, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, 
have been traced 
to Massachusetts 
Bay. 

In the coming to 
general knowledge 
of this Prince- 
Howes cupboard, 
therefore, a new 
and pleasing fact 
is established: that, 
despite the paucity 
of fine furniture in 
Plymouth Colony, 
especially of court 
cupboards, there 
was_ nevertheless 
one supreme piece, 
owned by a Gover- 
nor, which was be- 
queathed in a pub- 
lished will. Thus, 
Plymouth can lift 
up its head to face 
the Connecticut col- 
lectors who know 
that most good 
things in furniture 
come out of Con- 
necticut. Lockwood calls the Metropolitan Museum cup- 
board, just mentioned, the best American specimen he has 
seen. If he is correct, the nearly complete preservation of 
the Prince cupboard must now give it the palm, and its 
historical antecedents are so important as to emphasize 
still further its rarity. ' 

In parting with the cupboard, the last representative of 
the branch of the Howes family who owned it and who has 
no descendants, has acted in a fine spirit, being assured 
that the cupboard will be honored, admired, and preserved 
as safely as possible, and that it is likely to pass to a public 
museum. 


*For type of chest see Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, p. 25. 
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What is a court cupboard? It has a stately name and was 
the important central piece of furniture in Pilgrim days. 
But its name bears no reference to courts. Court here is 
merely curt, spelled long, and refers to the short cupboard 
on the main shelf, an invariable characteristic. It was the 
sideboard and safe of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and its possession was always a mark of social posi- 
tion. Its elaboration, size and cost singled it out as a kind of 
badge of family. Few are mentioned in old inventories, and 
always in connection with considerable estates. Most of 
those mentioned in Massachusetts were owned in Boston 


and Salem, where 
wealth wasgreatest. 
Governor Prence 
was just the sort of 
man to possess such 
a piece. He, with 
seven others, all, 
except himself, 
Mayflower men, as- 
sumed in 1627 the 
heavy debt of the 
Colony. They in- 
troduced wampum, 
tutored by the 
Knickerbocker col- 
ony. By its use, 
and by trading with 
Indians, largely on 
the Kennebec Riv- 
er at what is now 
Augusta, Maine, 
they paid their 
debt, and the cup- 
board is doubtless 
the result of their 
success, standing 
for many a fathom 
of wampum. 

Court cupboards 
very strictly speak- 
ing, are open below 
the main shelf. 
When closed, they 
arecalled press cup- 
boards. But in or- 
dinary parlance, at 


least, the Governor’s — they were all court cupboards. 
Except a few much later imitations in pine, the court cup- 
board has an oak frame, and mostly oak panels, at least in 
front. The small mouldings are often of cedar and the 
turnings soft maple, all features of the Prince cupboard: 
The knobs are always of wood, and small. The backs and 
interiors are generally of soft wood, like pine.* 

The English cupboard is of darker oak; the drawer 


bottoms and the main shelves are of the same wood, and 


*It has lately been observed that hard (yellow) pine is usual in Conneéticut 
chest fittings. Soft pine marks the chest and cupboards, so far examined, that 
have been found on Cape Cod. A fine chest of this style found in Barnstable, and 
another, now in Pilgrim Hall, encourage the presumption that these are all Ply- 
mouth pieces. Of course some maintain that John Alden made them. It is a good 
guess, since he was the head woodworker of the Pilgrims. 


not liked. 





Fig. 3 — Tue Prince-Howes Cupsoarp ( from the rear) 


subsequent to 1700. 
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the handles generally are of iron. No English chest, so said 
Lyon, and so say all consulted English antiquarians, has 
any soft wood in its structure.} Persons at all familiar with 
early furniture can distinguish the difference at a glance, 
The English cupboard is generally better, but it has been 
banned in America. Many are spurious. Even when they 
are good, there is a strong feeling among collectors that 
they are out of harmony in America. But, as in the case of 
Dr. Fell, even if there were no assignable reason, they are 


The sly novice might well say that it takes all his patriot. 


ism and love of his- 
toricity to like an 
American cup. 
board. But after 
they are familiar 
grown, like other 
vices, they are grip- 
ping. Among col- 
lectors their posses- 
sion marks initia- 
tion to the thirty- 
third degree.’ It is 
safe to say, in many 
cases, that all aman 
hath, in the way of 
antique furniture, 
he would give in 
exchange for an 
honest American 
court cupboard. 
The Prince 
cupboard, like 
most, if not. all, 
with a_ chest of 
drawers below, is 
in two. sections. 
Each, in the back, 
as shown in the 
accompanying _ il- 
lustration, has four 
panels. These pan- 
els, in this case, as 
well as drawer bot- 
toms, drawer backs, 
the inside cupboard 
bottoms, divisions 


and shelves, and the upper outside end panels are of 
riven pine. The main and cap shelves and the drawer fronts 
are of soft pine. As always, the mortised frame is fastened 
with pins, oak in this instance and generally. 
The lower section censists of a heavy oak frame contain- 
ing two short end-to-end drawers, and below them two 
long drawers. There is the usual side groove, on the oak 
drawer ends, to run on the slides nailed to the frame ends. 
This groove went out of style rather suddenly, in furniture 


tUntil recently che Prince cupboard was supposed to be of English origin. The 
Howes family had lost the Prence tradition and had thought the cupboard import- 
ed by Thomas Howes with other family belongings when he came from England . 
1637, a most improbable theory, even if not disproved by the construction of thecup 
board. Furniture so cumbersome would hardly have found room in the early 


vessels. 
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The small mouldings applied to the drawers and to all 
the panels are cedar. The heavy serrated or toothed mould- 
ing between drawers, and on the upper section is oak. It is 
an ancient device handed down from Norman Gothic. 
The drawers are alike in style, and depth. 

There are two long, vertical panels in each outside end 
of the lower section. The upper section has characteristic 
little panels below the central panel and large outside end 
panels. The great posts have dowels of oak engaging in 
sockets at top and bottom; similar short dowels near the 
back fit upper and lower sections together. 

The original locks, one having a key-hole sidewise, 
rather than up and down; the pintle hinges, consisting of 
dowels on which the door swings (just like the earliest 
Egyptian hinge), and other little touches of the ancient 
time are fascinating to observe, but too numerous to 
enumerate. The stiles and rails of the panels in the back 
are all carefully chamfered. In restoring, the back has been 
left absolutely as found, even to its mouse-holes. 

Restoration did not touch the body of the cupboard or 
any main members of the piece except the stile feet which 
required lengthening well outside the frame, from three 
inches in front to five in the shortest back leg. The worms 
were responsible for this necessity. There was a_ base 
moulding wanting at one end of the upper section, and one 
large front drop. Four of the seven corbels, including all in 
front, are original. On the lower section the little drops 
were missing, as is usually true in such cases. Five of the 
eight knobs are original. 

Altogether, considering its hoary age, the cupboard was 
in a better state of preservation than any other piece, as 
large and as old, that I have seen. 

The main shelves have a shorter nosing on their “thumb 
nail” moulded edges than we find on chests. The same is 
true of the Parmenter cupboard. The corbels of the cornice 
on the front and the fronts of the ends are divided into 
three sections each, whereas the rear end corbels are only 
two-thirds as heavy and are composed of two sections each. 

The entablature projects a little beyond the vertical line 
of the main shelf. The common names for the entablature 
are the hood, head, or, better than either, the canopy. It 


will be noted that there is in all the mouldings a very nar- 
row fillet with a succession of regular groups of notches 
such as we see later in the rounded “pencil and pearl” 
ornament. 

The main body of the cupboard is in oak which for- 
tunately has never been painted. It is somewhat dark- 
ened by age and oil, but is much lighter than English oak. 
The great posts and all applied ornaments, the channel 
mouldings, the drawer panels and the flat section of the 
lintel are a very dark bottle green, easy to mistake for 
black. The dentils and their toothed points are in the same 
color, but the opposing cut out serrations are in red. The 
cedar mouldings were perhaps painted red, but their color 
has softened to a reddish brown. 

The cupboard is 56 inches high; 51 inches wide, across 
the front; 224 inches deep on the cap shelf and 22 inches 
on the main shelf. The width of the body is 47% inches. 
The depth 21 inches. The cupboard section, above the 
main shelf, is 2334 inches in diameter, and the overhang of 
the canopy is six and three-quarters inches. The drawers 
are six inches deep. The doors, including the hidden por- 
tion on the hinge side, are 1314 inches wide and 144% 
inches high. The stiles are 214 by 3% inches. 

This massive, impressive and completely harmonious 
piece, embodying the highest expression of craftsmanship 
among the Pilgrim Fathers, unfortunately came to light 
only in November, 1921, too late to be a feature in the pil- 
grimage of 1921. It is here first publicly pictured and de- 
scribed. 

Considered from a critical standpoint, there is not any 
great art worth in seventeenth century furniture, either 
American or English. It is not only somewhat crude, but 
is a far cry from the rounded relief carving of the Gothic 
and the early Renaissance. Yet, the decline from this Pil- 
grim furniture to the present is much greater. All this is 
beside the point, however. The rescue of such articles 
proves — and this is vitally interesting — that the latter 
part of the seventeenth century in America developed a 
high degree of taste, breadth and elegance in homes and 
their furnishings. It surprised even English visitors of the 
time. 
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Our Martial Pistols’ 


By Cuartes WINTHROP SAWYER 


Illustrations by the Author 


own armories about five score years ago. That goes 

back to the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
and for the purposes of this article that period offers an 
excellent starting place. Between those early pistols and our 
present ones there are points of similarity, strange as it 
may seem; just as there are certain points in common be- 
tween political conditions then and now. So, today, the 
subject of our martial pistols is an apt one. Let us, then, 
go at it thoroughly, and inspect the whole lot of our martial 
pistols from first to last, because we can learn something 
even from the antique ones. The inventor and the ord- 
nance officer may yet obtain good from them, and the 
civilian will obtain even more. 

First we shall attempt to view our antique pistols educa- 
tionally: next to classify all our martial pistols into three 
groups — the pistol-clubs, the obsolete repeaters, and the 
modern repeaters. . 
Through inspection, both 
individually and in groups, 
the out-of-date arms will 


| | NCLE SAM first began to manufacture pistols in his 


man right; and, if both are wrong, what good is the 
Statue? In a widely read historical novel the apparent pur. 
pose of which is to portray vividly and accurately the 
period of the Forty Niners, one of the characters “quickly 
drew his long blue Smith and Wesson.” We are not edified 
but are pained by the fact that he was too quick by many 
ears. 
‘ An eminent historian has reduced the worth of his dis. 
sertation upon the War of 1812 by equipping an American 
Army Officer with a “heavy Colt.” This absurdity shakes 
one’s faith in the whole story. The same authority calls the 
battle of New Orleans an artillery battle. These two bits of 
information, as important in their place as any others in 
the whole book, would make anybody question history, 
When we inspect modern pictures for their educational 
value, we find anachronisms too numerous to count. Asa 
single instance of many kinds of-such errors, look at the 
Thanksgiving numbers of 
our leading periodicals dis- 
playing elaborate cover 
pictures of the Pilgrim 





yield us considerable of 
value. Then, having con- 
sidered the past and the 
present, we may antici- 
pate the future. 

Antique arms have cer- 
tain sentimental or spirit- 
ual attributes by reason of 
their age, and their roman- 
tic adventures through association with picturesque peo- 
ple and events of by-gone days. It is good for us to yield to 
their enchantment, to let them stimulate our dormant 
poetic tendencies and allow them to create for us clean 
mental pictures. Moreover, to know antique arms well, 
we must know also the men and manners and machinery 
contemporary with them. They are, therefore, in a mild 
and easy fashion, educational stimulators. 

Besides these gentle attributes, ancient arms have hard 
and practical values hidden until displayed by an expert. 
Consider, for instance, their testimony against minor his- 
torical lies and for forgotten arts. As to the former, the 
old arms stand for fact and truth, gainsaying the ana- 
chronisms of modern illustrators, costumers, sculptors, 
novelists, and historians ad infinitum. Anachronisms are 
lies and—though unintentional—are little less misleading 
and harmful. Consider these instances:— , 

Historically viewed, it is unfortunate that an admired, 
celebrated, and much visited statue of a Minute Man is 
provided with a kind of gun not in existence in 1775. The 
public, if discovering this error, might justly challenge 
also the Minute Man, for, if the gun is wrong, why is the 





*This is the first of a series, the individual numbers of which will be pub- 
lished from time to time. 






Fig. 7 — Move 1800, Navy 


This arm is 14% inches long; calibre, .69; smooth bore. 
The frame and mountings are of brass. 


Fathers turkey hunting 
with Model 1836 U. S. 
army pistols, Eureka Air 
Guns, and Merwin & Hul- 
bert revolvers. 

Antique arms bear posi- 
tive as well as negative 
testimony. They are, in 
themselves, evidence of 
forgotten arts. To these specimens of our ancestors’ inven- 
tive power and handicraft the arms engineer refers for 
mechanical secrets and for chemical effects long ago for- 
gotten but now again valuable. The average man believes 
that we know all that our ancestors knew and more. The 
arms engineer, however, finds that the armorers of old 
knew and practiced, not only all the fundamentals of quan- 
tity production and interchangeability, but also used a vast 
deal of valuable technical method, which has since been 
lost. Many an arms manufacturer of the present day, here 
and abroad, unable to meet increased cost and reduced 
sales, has been saved from failure and set again on a firm 
business base by an arms engineer who knew old arms as 
well as modern ones, old-time short cuts, and the twists of 
the trade, by which the old-time arms makers saved them- 
selves when in similar precarious situation. 


In the matter of lost details, take coloration of metal as 
an instance. The average blue-black finish of modern pistols 
is obtained with heat and charcoal. The process 1s com- 
paratively expensive. But we know that nearly a century 
ago the official United States pistol maker, Simeon North, 
obtained a similar color on parts of some of the pistols he 
made. We know prices then and now, and realize that his 
method must have been an inexpensive one. So we apply 
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wrapped together into a_paper-covered 
packet. Service ammunition was more com- 





“@— monly issued loose, in the form of a half 








pound of powder in a flask or horn and a lot 





LC Jt—3 of loose balls and buckshot. When the sol- 









Mope 1804, Army 
Marked Harpers Ferry, 1806. 
Length, 1534 inches. The 10-inch 
octagonal barrel is rifled, and is calibre .54; to carry a 
half ounce ball. A few were made each year during 1804 
to 1806, and were issued to non-coms of rifle companies. 
This is the earliest rifled military pistol issued by any 
government as a regulation arm. In essentials of design 
this model corresponds with our contemporary rifle, the Model 1800 rifle, 
and is of the same calibre, to carry the same size of ball. The iron ram- 
rod has a brass end, cupped to fit the ball. A greased patch was used: and, 
with a small powder charge, — say 15 grains — in the hands of such ex- 

rt marksmen as were the officers of our ancient rifle regiments, the 
pistol insured considerable accuracy within 50 yards. Unfortunately, the 
accumulation of powder residue put it out of commission after a few 
shots. Accordingly after 1806, during the flint period, our government 
issued smooth bores. 


to one of Mr. North’s pieces of colored metal our smatter- 
ing of chemistry, metallurgy and microscopy, and find that 
the result he secured was produced quickly with a single 
inexpensive chemi- 
cal. Adopted again, 
time and money are 


dier had lost, or fired, all his lead he pulled off 

his buttons and fired them,—or fired peb- 

bles or dirt. On shipboard, pistol ammunition was fre- 

quently made from broken glass and crockery, rusty nails, 

or bits of brass and copper; these would otherwise have 

been wastage from the cook’s galley and the carpenters’ 
and gunners’ quarters. 

Group I furnishes the following data for consideration: 

1. Early sea-service arms were, to the utmost extent pos- 
sible, built of brass or bronze to avoid rust and econo- 
mize time spent upon keeping them in order. 

2. Until the middle of the nineteenth century the spherical 
bullet of large caliber was preferred for close-combat 
arms to the pointed bullet. It had maximum shocking 
power. 

3. During the spherical bullet period, the smooth-bore 
pistol had preference over the one of rifled bore. War- 
fare conditions entailed then a maximum of hand-to- 

hand fighting, in 

which the smooth- 
bore pistol and the 





saved. Illustrations 


spherical bullet 





might be multiplied 
indefinitely. While 
information of this 
sort cannot be ob- 
tained from antique 
arms merely by 
reading about them, 
nevertheless a good ~ 
deal of interest and value may be gained by the reader 
from text and picture, particularly where various arms are 
classified into groups, which will be the method employed 
in these discussions. 


Fig.3— 
Marked 






= 


= 


Group I 


Group I includes all of the flint-lock period and the first 
of the cap-lock period. The arms which compose it are 
associated because they are a fighting unit. They are all 
pistol-clubs; designed as such; built as such; and, excepting 
the Model 1804 pistol, much more valuable as clubs than 
as pistols. They are all close-combat arms. As pistols they 
are more deadly at close range than modern ones. On the 
other hand, beyond arm’s length they are, 
as pistols, of little use. They are all muzzle- 
loaders and single shooters. They were is- 
sued in pairs, permitting two shots in the 
beginning, or one shot held in reserve. 

Excepting Model 1804, the pistols of this 
group are smooth bores of large caliber. 
Nominally the charge was about 30 grains of 
powder with a spherical bullet nearly the 
size of the bore. Such a charge was the actual 
one only when it was issued as fixed am- 
munition; — that is, powder and bullet 













“ gave best results. 
aa ————t — Corzett for today. 
And how about 
ball-and-buck, and 








MopeE 1806, Army, Navy 
Harpers Ferry, 1806. Length, 1634 inches; 


calibre .54; smooth bore, taking a half ounce ball. This type was issued to miniature shrapnel, 
any branch of the service. Like the model 1804, this pistol had certainde- also for today? 
tails of external design conforming to those of the Model 1800 rifle. 4. Antique Ameri- 


can military pistols 
had loaded and metal-capped butts and a total length 
ample to give power as a club. Empty, the pistol was still 
a very formidable weapon. Our modern pistols, empty, 
are insignificant. _ 

5. Simplicity, cost, speed of manufacture. In Group I the 
number of separate parts to a pistol averages 32. A Colt 
.45 automatic has about twice as many parts. Simplicity 
is as desirable now as then. The loss of an old-time pistol 
cost the government about one-third as much as that of 
a modern one, and three new ones to replace it were 
made in the time now required to make one modern 
piece. 

Within Group I there is a stride from flint-lock to cap- 




















Fig. 4 — Move 1808, Navy 

Marked S. North, Berlin, Con., U. States. Length, 16% 
inches; calibre .69; smooth bore, using the same size ball as the con- 
temporary musket. The cost of these arms to the government was $5.875 
each. The mountings are of brass. The barrel and lock were coated with 
brown lacquer. 
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the beginning years of the twentieth century, are 
not so very different from conditions in the begin. 





ning of the preceding century, when the United 





States began to manufacture its own weapon 












Fig.5— Mobet 1810, Army. (pinned 
barrel) 

Marked S. North, Berlin, Con., U. States. Length, 1434 

inches; calibre .69; smooth bore. Browned (lacquered) 

barrel and lock. Price was $6.00 each. 


lock. Our last flint military pistol was the Model 1836. 
It terminated a stagnation period which was not of nine- 
teenth century duration merely, but went back several 
hundred years to the beginning of firearms. The stagnation 
was due to the inability of inventors to find a means of 
producing explosion with certainty under the handicaps of 
wind and rain. The copper cap overcame this defect. It is 
interesting, and possibly of value, to observe that the in- 
ventor of the percussion system did not have this end in 
view, and that the system, as he designed it, was imperfect 
in this respect. The system felt its way along, was advanced 
by successive inventors, and culminated successfully as the 
result of the applica- 
tion of many bright 
minds. Our next mili- 
tary pistol which will 
be radically different 
from our present ones, 
will also require the 
application of many 
minds during a series 
of years before it will 





“Disarmament” is not a newly invented word 
Five score years ago it was on many tongues, 
Recent experience has led us to substitute another 
word, “reduction,” which is safer. 

But the arms engineer feels strongly that “redu@ion” 
however desirable, shall not be allowed to become tan. 
tamount to stagnation. For a long time the development 
of the modern automatic pistol has been virtually at a 
Sandstill; from a military standpoint further improve. 
ments in the existing weapon are likely to prove valueless. 
The first Step in a genuine advance will probably be in the 
complete discarding of the pistol of today, and the design. 
ing of one in terms of the new conditions which modern 
warfare has imposed. 

There have in the past occurred similar periods of sag. 
nation, each followed by a swift leap forward. Foreign 
governments are working night and day to discover the 
probable landing place of the next leap, and are employ- 
ing their ablest scientists to make it both sure and long. 
They are probably discovering that what the present-day 
pistol has gained incer- 
tain aspects of speed 
and precision, it has 
lost in the direction of 
general availibility at 
close quarters. It has 
lost in other respetts. 
This, however, is not 
a dissertation on the 
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Marked S. North, Berlin, Con., U. States. proprieties of future 


achieve full power. 

The development of 
the United States pis- 
tol from 1800 to 1843 
is shown in the illus- 
trations of pistols 
and the technical dis- 


cussion accompanying them. 
It is, perhaps, worth observing that conditions today, in should likewise become apparent. 





Length, 15 inches; calibre .54; smooth bore. Price was $6.00 each. 
These Model 1810 pistols mark the beginning of standardization of 
parts in our martial pistols. The contractor wrote the then Secretary of 
the Navy, “I find that by confining a workman to one particular limb 
of the pistol until he has made 2000,” (the contract was for 2000 pistols), 
“I save at least 4 of his labor.” From this experimental beginning soon came inter- 


changeability of parts (see Model 1813). 







excellence are often lost in gaining 
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Fig. 7 — Move 1813, Army 

Made by North. Those first made were marked 
with the old stamp. Those made after 1813-14 
bore the new address of the factory, Middletown, Conn. Length, 
151% inches; calibre of those first made .69: of the later ones .5 4. 

In the contract the weight was specified as not toexceed 34 pounds. 
The contraé was for 20,000. The price was $7.00 each, including a 
stated number of spare parts, and also bullet screws and screwdrivers. 
The contrat also specified that “the component parts of pistols are to 
correspond so exactly, that any limb or part of one pistol may be fitted to any other 
pistol of the twenty thousand.” This contract marked the beginning of a revolution 
in the manufacture of our military arms. 











army pistols, but on | 
the development of 
the pistols now in use. 
The complete series of 
these articles should 
make this fairly clear. 

How old points of 


new points of excellence, 
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Fig. 8 — Move 1814, Army 

Marked Harpers Ferry and 
the date of manufacture. Made 
during 1814-1817, inclusive. Length, 1514 inches; 
calibre .§4; smooth. 
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Fig. 12 — Move 1826, Army, Navy 


Length, 13% inches; length of barrel, 
8 5-8; calibre .54, smooth. Those for sea service were tin- 
plated. Similar in essentials to Model 1819; slight change in 
the proportions. 


Mobe x 1832 
(No picture). Harpers Ferry make, cap lock, 
experimental. Only a few made. 
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Fig. 9 
Mope 1815 ‘Kitksesendbiees Fig.13 — Move 1836, Army, Navy 
Army of cock Length, 13 13-16 inches; length of barrel, 








84% inches; calibre .54, smooth. Average 
weight 2 pounds II ounces. The service charge was §0 grains of 
rifle powder and a half ounce ball. 
This was the last of our flint military pistols, and possibly 

the best in both appearance and workmanship. 

Some of these pistols still exist unused and in new condition. 
Careful measurements of the bore of one such, made by 
contractor Rob’t. Johnson, using an electro-micrometer, 
show that its bore does not vary from a true cylinder by even 
one ten-thousandth of an inch. Can modern mechanicians fine- 
bore as cheaply as Johnson did? Who can 
guess his methods? 


Marked Springfield and the date of manufacture. Made dur- 
ing 1815-1820, inclusive. The specimen shown is fitted for a 
shoulder stock: some of the others of this model were not. The 
early issues of this model had goose-neck cocks. The entire 
locks of the first thousand were purchased ready-made in Eng- 
land. The late issues had the form of cock shown in the en- 
larged sketch. 










































Fig. 7o — Move 1816, Army 
Made by North. Length, 
154 inches; calibre .54; smooth; sight on band. 

This Model 1816 is a revised Model 1813, and comes 
within that contract for 20,000. The contract had 5 
years to run. In 1815 the Chief of Ordnance wrote to 
the Secretary of War, “The calibre of the pistols, for greater sim- 
plicity, might be the same as that of the rifle. It is essentially wrong a half ounce ball. This was our first cap-lock military pistol. 
in my opinion to give a pistol the calibre of a musket, which I am “ Still a pistol-club but its improved firing system makes it a 
informed has been done in some of those made for the United States Starting point for the far junmyp to Group II. 


service.” 




















art ff ~FF 
WP) Fig. 14 — Move. 1842, Army 


Length, 14 inches; length of barrel, 814 
inches; calibre .54, smooth. Average weight, 2 pounds 12 
ounces. The service charge was $0 grains of rifle powder and 
























Fig. 17 — Move 1819, Army, Navy 
The type issued to the army had a slid- 
ing bolt on the exterior of the lock plate 
as a “safety” to hold the lock at half cock. The navy type 
was without the safety, but had, insteady a belt hook on the 
left side. Also the navy pistol was plated with tin to prevent 
rust. Otherwise these army and navy pistols were similar. 
There were three sizes of each, their respective lengths, 
1734, 15 3-8, and 13% inches. For all, the calibre was .54, smooth. 

















Fig. 15 — Movet 1843, Army, 
Navy 
Commonly called the Box 
Lock pistol. Length, 1154 inch; calibre .54 and .56,— 
some smooth and others rifled. 
Note the combination of cap-lock and rifled barrel. This was a prelim- 
inary to repetition of fire through asingle rifled barrel. 
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Sun Dials and Leaden Gods, and the Art Wealth of Germany 


ONDOX; When fashionable folk go to Good- 
wood, the London season ends;and when yachting at 
Cowes comes on, the fashionable queues at Chris- 

tie’s and at Sotheby’s are reduced to a thread of just those 


cognoscenti to whom col- 
lecting is the be all and 
end all of existence. As 
an emporium London be- 
comes more and more 
cosmopolitan; even Ger- 
mans are here withmarks 
at thirty-six a penny 
offering something more 
than paper figments in 
return for the graved 
work of Albrecht Diirer 
and the drawings of 
Hans Holbein. 

French, Russian and 
Dutch connoisseurs fore- 
gather to compete with 
the ubiquitous Amer- 
ican buyer. But Lon- 
don in the holiday sea- 
son is comparatively fes- 
tive, Londoners en masse 
have plunged into the 
vicissitudes of the sea- 
front, braving the air 
currents of the North 
Sea (or German Ocean), 
or lower down on the 
map watching the pro- 
cession of vessels from 
Europeentering the Eng- 
lish Channel, or, as the 
French more aptly term 
that narrow sheet of 
water, La Manche. 

* * * 


The English have just 
celebrated the centenary 
of the poet Shelley, whose 
body was snatched by 
Italy, in frowning mood, 
as Byron was claimed 
by Greece. It was Shel- 


ley who, in his ecstatic moments, sailed five-pound notes 
twisted into paper ships on the Serpentine in Hyde Park. 


By AuTo.tycos 





PRINCE Rupert (Seventeenth century terra cotta) 
This bust marks John Dwight of Fulham as one of the great portrait sculptors of all 
time. It is life size, of drab ware, enriched with oil gilding. The decoration is that of 
the order of the garter. 


But in greater ecstasy he wrote: 
London: that great sea whose ebb and flow 


At once is dead and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks and still howls on for more. 


Yet in its depths, what treasures! 


It has been my privilege to advise sundry visitors from 
America and to point to constellations half hidden in th 
London mists. I have advised them to eschew the veal 
mies in the British Museum and to pay at least one hurried 


call on Prince Rupert 
the finest piece of Eng. 
lish pottery in the world 
possibly the world’s hs 
est piece of portraiture 
in clay. (See illustration.) 
It is larger than life and 
represents the dashin 
nephew of King Charles 
the First, who swung his 
troopers against Oliver 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. We 
know Sir Peter Lely’s 
fine portrait engraved by 
Blooteling,—a rare en- 
graving. 

The potter, John 
Dwight* of Fulham (just 
that part of London one 
sees when looking wet 
from the Houses of Parli- 
ment), held his secrets of 
fine stoneware to the 
wonderment of modern 
potters, and, working be- 
tween 1671 and 1676, 
outdistanced the Staf- 
fordshire potters until 
about 1720, when his 
formulae were dupli- 
cated. But, alas, his 
genius died with him. 
There is only one John 
Dwight, and as the late 
Monsieur Solon re- 
marked, “He is your 
greatest potter, he is 
equal to our Palissy, 
the great ceramist.” 

* * 


With weather unpro- 
pitious in London, sun-. 
dials have been much in 


evidence in salesrooms. They bear quaint mottoes, such as 
“T register only the truth”; “I mark only the sunny hours ; 
“God tips my rosy finger, Sluggard do not linger”; and 


*Dwight secured patent in 1671 for a Stoneware which he claimed to equal 
the German produét, known as “Cologne ware.” In 1693 he brought suit against 
various infringers of his patent. He died in 1703. The Prince Rupert was dis- 


covered hidden in a walled chamber of the Fulham wo-ks in 1866. 
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Serpentine stretchers and fine turnings are characteristic of the best walnut 
tradition, yet the table is of oak. Opinion may differ as to whether the use of 
oak here is a provincial device or a conscious reversion to the usual Jacobean 


material. 


other rich dicta of early English origin. These sundials 
have a fascination, silent messengers of Time’s slow feet, 
with pendulum of shadow measuring the passing day. 

Concomitant with these stone dials and their graven 
mottoes appear leaden garden figures, the gods of the gar- 
den, snatched from lawns and sunlit terraces, to be ap- 
praised. Uprooted from their native green-swards, they 
Sand in grim rows in dusty auction rooms, awaiting the 
bidder, like slaves in the old-time markets. 

I referred, some time ago in this page, to the Aladdin’s 
cave in Covent Garden and advised American visitors to 
Storm this hidden citadel of bargains. Recently a fine 
Greek tombstone a foot square, representing a child with a 
dog, two thousand years old, passed under the hammer for 
two shillings. This gem, unnoticed by the casual traffickers 
in art, has now been presented to the British Museum and 
is to be seen in the great terra-cotta room. What an oppor- 
tunity for the American expert was lost when that ancient 
dog passed for less than a song; but London has so many 
neglected opportunities ! 

* * * 

The William and Mary period in English furniture sug- 
gests walnut, inevitably. But there occurs an occasional 
carry-over from the earlier oak tradition. The table illus- 
trated has much of the fineness of a design in walnut. The 
serpentine stretchers are, indeed, more exquisitely drawn 
than is usual even in the more elegant cabinet wood. Yet 
this example is in oak,—a provincial piece whose humbler 
strain is chiefly evident in its material and in its heavy 
squared legs. 

* * * 

In Amsterdam the influx of foreign visitors, in spite of 
the exchange, has been abnormal. The dropping German 
mark upset all precalculations of tourists as to cheapness. 
As Lord Canning said in the eighteenth century in regard 
toa treaty with England. “The fault of the Dutch is giv- 
ing too little and asking too much.” Increased interest is 


being paid to all that Rembrandt ever did. His drawings 
have been snatched from English portfolios and from noble- 
men’s collections under the hammer in London. In conse- 
quence the richness of Dutch colleétions is becoming phe- 
nomenal. The neutral nation is beginning to score in art. 

At Cologne the army of occupation is spending money. 
English collectors have been especially indefatigable. On 
the whole, it must be said that the fabrication of works of 
art is less practised in Germany at the present moment 
than in France and Belgium, and the Germans will not 
part with their real works of art. How many people have 
seen the fine, delicate iron necklaces and fan-mounts of 
exquisite workmanship which old German families pass on 
as heirlooms? The Allies, panic-Stricken at the wholesale 
manufacture of paper money Standing on the shifting 
quicksands of the mark, have, singularly enough, forgotten 
the Green Vaults of Dresden, with their countless art 
treasures, the galleries of Leipsig and Munich, and the in- 
numerable old masterpieces scattered throughout the Ger- 
manic Empire worth, under the hammer, anything from 
£10,000 to £50,000 apiece. 

The art capital of Germany is an asset not yet given 
much consideration. But Lloyd George and Company do 
not understand art. They come from Wales. 


* * * 


Russian items still filter through,—mainly underground. 
A number of early nineteenth-century examples are ap- 
pearing in the markets of Brussels and Paris and also of 
London. They are similar to examples exhibited at the 
1851 Art Exhibition, to which all nations contributed. Two 
interesting types are illustrated. The jeweled surfaces, 
ruby and emerald, have no equal in glass. The forms are 
perfect in outline. Here the barbaric north of Europe vies 
with Venice and Murano. I commend all such enamelled 
examples to the minor collector. But they are not to be 
confounded with the products of Bohemia, which, in their 
way, are fine but not on quite the same artistic plane. 





Russian Grass BEAKERS (mid-nineteenth century} 
Enamelled and gilded with semi-Oriental richness. 
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OMEWHERE in this land of ours, reposing for- 


Books—Old and Rare 


Early American Editions of English (lassics 


By Georce H. SarcEent 


—— 


well’s Life of Dr. Fohnson, Burns’s Poems — such books as 


gotten for half a century or more on the shelves of these, whose fame is established as long as English litera- 
some musty library, or, perhaps, in a trunk full of ture remains, are valuable in their first American editions, 


old books in the attic or shed, is probably a small duo- 


decimo volume in the 


original leather binding, © 


bearing the title: The 
Pilgrim’s Progress from 
this World to That which 
is to come delivered under 
the Similitude of a Dream, 
and bearing the imprint, 
Boston in New-England. 
Printed by Samuel Green 
upon Assignment of Sam- 
uel Sewall; and are to be 
sold by Fohn Usher of 
Boston, 1681. 

Should good fortune 
bestow upon you the 
privilege of finding this 
little book, you will be- 
come the possessor of the 
first great classic of Eng- 
lish literature printed in 
America. You will also 
have one-fourth of the 
entire world’s known sup- 
ply of this particular 
edition, the only perfect 
copy of which is now in 
the library of Henry E. 
Huntington at San Gab- 
riel, California. The 
other known copies are, 
one in the Boston Public 
Library, wanting five 
leaves, and one sold at 
Sotheby’s auction rooms 
in London in December, 
1902, which, also, was 
lacking several leaves. 
Apart from its rarity, its 
antiquarian interest and 
its literary merit, this 
edition ranks as one of 


the most valuable of American books, and its monetary 
value would be likely to increase more rapidly than that 


of stocks or bonds. 


To the collector who has a long life before him, a fascina- 
ting field is offered by the first American edition of the 
great classics of English literature. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Walton’s Complete Angler, Bos- 


PiLcrim’s ProcRress 
The first reprint of an English literary masterpiece to be produced in 
America. Of this edition only three copies are known to exist. 








as well as in their original issues. The early booksellers and 


printers in what is now 
the United States issued 
hundreds of reprints of 
religious works, and the 
severe literature of our 
ancestors reflected their 
life. But, generally ,it was 
not until the fame of an 
English author had been 
established beyond all 
question that an Ameri- 
can printer ventured to 
publish an American edi- 
tion of his works. 
Going back into the 
seventeenth century, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
formed a solitary excep- 
tion. Nathaniel Ponder 
had issued the first edi- 
tion of this immortal 
work in London in 1678. 
Its instant popularity 
brought it to the eighth 
edition in England _be- 
fore it was published in 
this country, in 1681. 
John Usher, who was the 
most enterprising of the 
early Boston booksellers, 
was constantly importing 
books from England, and 
this first excursion into 
the field of reprinting an 
English classic was made 
only after the demand 
for copies of the work 
had warranted the hither- 
to untried adventure. 
That the edition was a 
small one is probable, 
but it does not seem that 


all the copies printed, with the exception of the three men- 
tioned, could have disappeared forever. The appearance of 
the Huntington copy is of recent date. It was unearthed by 
P. K. Foley of Boston, a discoverer of first editions who has 
had no peer in this country, and was sold at the auction 
rooms of Scott & O’Shaughnessy in New York December 9) 
-1916, to the late George D. Smith, for $1,360, a price which 
Mr. Smith considered ridiculously low, in view of the perfect 
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THE 
PLAYS AND POEMS 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


CORRECTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST 
LONDON EDITIONS, WITH NOTES, BY 


S9AMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


condition of 
the volume. 
Were another 
perfectcopy to 
come into the 
auction room 
today, the 
price paid for 
it probably 
would justify 
Mr. Smith’s 


opinion. 





Tu WHICH ARE ADDED, 
es Ghose au ® Curious as 
it may appear 


AND THE : the first Amer- 


LIFE OF THE-AUTHOR, __ ‘caneditionof 
Shakespeare’s 
works did not 


appear until 


RBUBELLISHED WITH A STRIKING LIKENESS FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF CHANDOS, 











Sir American Edition. 1795 — 1796, 
when Bioren 
and Madan, 

ae Philadelphia 
publish- 


ers, issued an 
editionin 
eight volumes 
small octavo, 
bearing their 


SHAKESPEARE’S Works (eight volume edition) i da t, and 
Published in Philadelphia, for the first time in having in the 
America, in 1795-96. The illustration reproduces first volume a 
the typography of the title page. portrait ofthe 

poet. Even 
fewer copies of this edition are known than of the cele- 
brated First Folio of 1623, but there is no comparison in 
the value. The Hagan copy of the first American edition, 
now in the library of C. W. Clark of New York, brought 
$265 in May, 1918, and a good copy is well worth that 
price. The many English editions issued before the Revolu- 
tion and imported to this country made an American 
printing of a complete edition a somewhat hazardous ven- 
ture. The sets, however, have been so broken up and 
destroyed by the accidents of time, that the first American 

edition is a rare book and a good copy may well fill an im- 

portant place in an American collection of English classics. 
An edition of Defoe’s masterpiece, Robinson Crusoe, 

which, after its publication as a serial in 1719-1720, made 
Its appearance in book form in London, was issued in New 
York nearly a hundred years later. George Long, 17 Pearl 
Street, printed and published an edition of Defoe’s classic, 
which is now extremely rare and which ought to go into 
our collection of early American editions of English clas- 
sics. Burns, whose Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
was first printed at Kilmarnock, Scotland, in 1786, in an 
edition which now brings $2,000 or more for a perfect copy, 
was early a favorite in this country, and two editions of his 
poems appeared in America in 1788:— a duodecimo is- 
sued by Stewart and Hyde in Philadelphia, the Wallace 
copy of which brought $115 in 1920, and an octavo pub- 
lished in New York later with the same date. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PRINTED AND SOLD BY BIOREN (9 MADAN. 
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Walton’s Angler and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
appeared in America in the middle of the last century in 
good editions which can be picked up occasionally at a low 
price. Recently some collectors, like the late William Glyde 
Wilkins, sought to collect the first American editions of 
Dickens and Thackeray, but in spite of the rarity of these 
issues, which were generally pirated by New York pub- 
lishers, the prices are low. In any collection of Dickens and 
Thackeray, however, these early editions deserve a place 
of greater importance than is accorded them. By the time 
another century has passed they will be eagerly sought by 
collectors. 

Early editions of the Greek and Latin classics printed 
in this country have little value. The first complete edition 
of Cicero’s works in Latin did not appear until 1815, in 
Boston. Cicero’s Cato Major is, indeed, one of the rare and 
valuable books, but it owes its importance to the fact that 
it was the masterpiece of printing from the press of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and typographically its excellences are far 
ahead of anything produced in the colonies up to 1744, the 
date of its appearance. 

But the common things of today are the rarities of to 
morrow. With the coming of a new generation, the things 
which become old take on a new interest. The printing in 
America of those works which had already become famous 
in England is a significant event in the history of printing 
and in the history of American literature. Wiser than his 
generation will be the young collector of books who gathers 
up the first American printings of the great works in 
English literature, for their day will come, and what may 
now be obtained at a moderate expenditure will call for a 
long purse within the memory of those living a haif cen- 
tury hence. But regardless of the financial aspects of the 
case, these works are worth collecting for themselves, and 
a collection such as I have here outlined will have a peren- 
nial interest for the one who has made it. 


NOTES 


The sale of the Washington collection of Walter Lewis- 
sohn of Boston to Henry E. Huntington of San Gabriel, 
California, gives the latter the largest and finest Washing- 
ton collection in existence. Mr. Huntington was the owner 
of many important Washington autographs, including his 
genealogy in his own handwriting, before he secured the 
Lewissohn collection, which numbers some twelve hundred 
items, of some of which no other copy is known. 


* * 


While the recent Graphic Arts Exposition in Boston 
was concerned primarily with “printing, new and volum- 
inous,” rather than “‘books, old and rare,” it was notice- 
able that few exhibits attracted greater attention than the 
Stephen Daye press, the first used in what is now the 
United States, which was brought from its home in the 
Vermont State Capitol, where it is preserved by the Ver- 
mont Historical Society. The press on which Benjamin 
Franklin once worked was also a constant center of at- 
traction. This is only natural, for the former is a “pedi- 
greed antique” of the first water, and undoubtedly the 
most valuable relic relating to printing in America, while 
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anything relating to Benjamin Franklin is always in- 
teresting to a printer. 
* * * 

It is probable that one of the great European libraries, 
that of Professor Saltschick, formerly of the Federal Poly- 
technic School of Switzerland, will be sold in New York 
the coming season. The library consists of some 30,000 
volumes, and is especially rich in early printing and the 
finest French, German, Italian, and English editions of the 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, with many of great 
association value. It is reported that an offer of $200,000 
for this library, made some time ago, was rejected on the 
ground that this would not cover the cost of the bindings, 
which are by the finest binders of the last four centuries. 
As efforts to sell the collection to some institution which 
would keep it intact have been unsuccessful, it probably 
will be broken up, to the enrichment of many libraries and 
private collections. 

* * & 

The ‘publication by the Harvard University Press of 
Daniel Berkeley Updike’s monumental work on Printing 
Types. Their History, Forms and Use, is hailed by typo- 
graphers as the most important work of the kind ever 
published. It reviews the subject of printing types from 
Gutenberg to the Merrymount Press, of which the author 
is the guiding spirit, and the two large volumes, with their 
hundreds of illustrative types, provide an education in the 
typographic art, which at present is engaging the atten- 
tion of many who have never before given consideration to 
the revival of printing manifested in the recent improved 
appearance of the higher-class periodicals and books. 


* * * 


It appears that the rarest of Shelley items, Posthumous 
Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, a hoax perpetrated by 
the poet anonymously in his undergraduate days, which 
was purchased in London last season by Gabriel Wells of 
New York for £1,210, was among the Burdett-Coutts 
bundles of old music, sold at private sale for a few shillings. 
It was purchased by a dealer who did not recognize it, and 
ultimately came to the auction room, where it brought the 
second highest price ever paid for the work, the highest 
price, ($6,750) having been given for the Buxton Forman 
copy, which had an autograph letter by Shelley inserted. 
The Wells copy is the finest known, being uncut and un- 
opened. When such “‘finds”’ are possible in great libraries, 
it is not to be wondered that book collecting is considered 
by many the finest of all forms of the chase. 


* * * 


Report has it that the Very Reverend Randolph Ray, 
dean of St. Matthews Cathedral in Dallas, Texas, is pos- 
sessor of a copy of Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment. If the report is true, the Dean may congratulate 


es 


himself upon a rare ownership. William Tyndale was the 
third modern English translator of the Bible. The vener. 
able Bede had done the whole Bible into Saxon in the 
tenth century; but that is quite a different language from 
modern English. The Bodleian Library at Oxford pos- 
sesses a manuscript paraphrase of the Bible, of unknown 
authorship, supposed to date from about 1290. Almog 
exactly a century later Wickliffe and his followers made 
translations from the Latin Bible or Vulgate. Then came 
William Tyndale, in 1524, with a version of Matthew and 
Mark done from the Greek. In 1525 or 1526 Tyndale pro- 
duced the entire New Testament translated into English. 
At the time of Wickliffe’s translation printing had not yet 
been invented. Type printing, indeed, occurs fir& jin 
Gutenberg’s Bible (1450-1455). Tyndale’s translation of 
the New Testament is, therefore, the first Bible, or part 
thereof, to be printed in English. Fourteen editions of the 
work were issued within the ten years following its first 
appearance. The reward of authorship was, eventually, 
that of being strangled at the instigation of Henry VIII 
and his council. 
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Tue Earuiest Press 1n AMERICA (7638) 
Brought from England and set up in Cambridge by Stephen Daye. 
Thence it passed via New London and Norwich, Connecticut, and 
Hanover, New Hampshire, to Westminster, Vermont, where it was 
used in 1781 for printing the Vermont Gazette, or Green Mountain 
Post Boy, the first Vermont newspaper. In 1783 it was moved to 
Windsor where it was used in printing The Vermont Fournal and 
Universal Advertiser. It is now preserved at the State Capitol at 
Montpelier, Vermont. Engraving by courtesy of the University Press, 
Cambridge. 
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Antiques in. Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
he field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
ofie if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 

> 


EXHIBITIONS 


Newport, R. I.: The Newport Art Association, Bellevue Avenue. 
October 4 to 14. Exhibition of Empire furniture and Sheffield 


plate. 
New York City: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. October 15 
—November 15. Exhibition of Phyfe furniture. 


Boston, Mass.: The Webber Collection, 61 Beacon Street. 

An accumulation of furniture and furnishings which three 
months of steady selling has not seriously depleted. Entirely 
apart from the interest of the collection, the house is worth a 


visit. 








Antiques in Current Magazines 


CHINA 
Mr. Francis W. Mark’s Co.tection or Hispano Moresque 
Porrery. W. G. Blaikie Murdock, in The Connoisseur for 
August. Description of this famous colleétion, with a short 
history of the pottery, and eight pages of excellent illustrations. 
A Toap1n Wuite Jape. Roger Fry, in The Burlington Magazine 
for September. Illustration and short description. 


FURNISHINGS 

Cuairs oF THE XVI anp XVII Centuries. Ralph Edwards, in 
English Country Life for September 2. Illustrated. 

New Licut on Duncan Puyre, Capinet-Maker. C. O. Corne- 
lus, in September Country Life. Two pages with illustrations 
from furniture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Tue Simpce Use or THE Periop Sty.es-V, Early Georgian. 
Robert L. Ames, in September The House Beautiful. The fifth 
article in this excellent series. 

HeppLewHiTE Furniture. L. G. Martin, in September Jndus- 
trial Arts Magazine. Illustrated with photographs and measured 
drawings. 

A Tak To SALESMEN ON DutcH & FLemisH Furniture. G. Glen 
Gould, in September Good Furniture. Another illustrated out- 
line in a considerable series. 


GLASS 


Tue Arms AND BapGEs OF THE Wives oF Henry VIII. F. Syd- 
ney Eden, in The Burlington Magazine for September. As 
shown in memorial painted glass windows throughout England. 


METAL 


Bets AND Bett Towers. Clinton H. Meneely, in The Mentor 
for September. An illustrated article by the son of a famous 
bell-founder. 

Some NiIneTEENTH-CENTURY ForGERIES IN Armor. F. Gordon 
Rog, in August The Connoisseur. Description, with illustrations, 
of the work of various “armor fakers” of the last century. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue IbEntIFicaTIon oF JAPANESE Coxor Prints. IV. Will H. 
Edmunds, in September The Burlington Magazine. Illustrated. 

Tue GarpEN or FIGUREHEADS. Mary H. Northend, in Jn¢er- 
national Studio for September. Versatile romanticism sup- 
ported with pictures. 

Crvisinc with SHip Mopexs. Wm. B. M’Cormick, in Septem- 
ber International Studio. The history of ship models with 
description of various collections, and illustrations from old 
and new models. 
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Auction Sale 


0 iS 
cAntiques & Art Treasures 
at the Largest Sales ‘Rooms in 
New Fersey 


27-29 NortTH WarREN STREET 
32-34 Cuancery Lane 


TRENTON 
N. J. 


H. M. REID 


Pro prietor and -Auttioneer 


Tuesday, October 24th 


at Eleven O’Clock 


Ge American Furnishings, 
English and Continental Bric-a- 
Brac, Fine Porcelains, Fireside Fix- 
tures, Colonial and other Mirrors, 
some very choice old Gold and Sil- 
ver, Paintings, Oriental Rugs. 


Included are © 


Highboys; Mahogany Desks with Old 
Brasses; Banquet Tables; Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, and Windsor Chairs; 
Rush - bottom Rockers; Ladder - back 
Rockers; Grandfather's Clock, Banjo 
Clocks; Very Old Mahogany Chest of 
Drawers; Large Blue Platters; lots of 
Sandwich Glass, Cup-plates, old Pitch- 
ers, Cut-glass Lamps with Prisms; 
Mahogany High-Posted Beds; Corner 
Cupboards; Samplers; and many other 
lots. | 

Of special note is a very rare Communion 
Set of six pieces in excellent condition, 
and a Dish Table, with claw feet, origi- 
nally owned by JosEPH BONAPARTE. 





























A DETAILED LIST WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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Brack Jacks & Leatuer Borttes. W. B. Redfern, j 

Th é C O L O N I A L S H O P The Connoisseur. Leather drinking vessels of the sinteede 

seventeenth centuries in England. 

22-24 Norru Water St., Aew Bedfor 6, ACass. | Bovpmsnie Iuaozs or Cuma, Frank H. G. Keeble, in Septem. 





Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum ber International Studio. An authoritative article with inter. 
Two floors of old building filled with general line of Antiqgues— esting illustrations. 
Furniture, China, Glass, Prints,Vases, Pewter, Ornaments, Iron- | CoLLeEcTING Encravep Gems. Gardner Teall, in House &3 Garden 
ware, etc. Almost every conceivable kind of Antique. for September. A history of the glyptic art, with illustrations of 
. ancient examples. 
_ Of Special Interest 
CuIpPENDALE Cuarr, extra large 2 Sets (6 each) Hircucock Cuairs . 
Dainty Cross STRETCHER TABLE BEAUTIFUL PANELED CHEST Questions and Answers 
Rare Bannister Back Hic Cuatr Earty Larce Siat Back Arm- : sands ned acti ta 
Diarine Bese parse Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one Side of 
§ the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 
TAVERN OR STRETCHER TABLES SANDwicH FLower AnD Fruit All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
SILHOUETTES PAPERWEIGHTS exact details of size, color, material and derivation, and should, if Possible, be 
. accompanied by photographs. 
W. W. BENNETT, P roprietor Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustratice 





material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 
Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


Sailing Ships of NewEngland Here is a further note relative to the interesting dishes pictured and 

: described in Antiques for September. Evidently the editor went astray 

(New book to be issued October 15th) in dating them between 1830 and 1840. They should have been placed 

“1: : some ten years earlier; for very good evidence has turned up to prov 

Sailing Ships of New England 4 607-1 9°75 by John their having been purchased for the wedding of a lady who, tes ig 

Robinson and George Francis Dow. 312 ship pic- | widowhood having occurred at the age of twenty-one, presently made a 
tures, with about 75 pages of descriptive text and a | second essay in matrimony. 

historical accountofsailing ships. Salem, 1922. $7.0 It is a pleasure to accept the amendment. The shape of the cups and 

§ snips. 91922. P7-50- | saucers is thoroughly reminiscent of eighteenth century forms. It was 

because of certain aspects of their decoration that the pieces were tenta- 


Send your orders in advance of publication ; ; ’ 
to insure receiving a copy,as the book will tively assigned to the third rather than to the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. 


be issued in an edition of 950 copies, which y 


il | ] bscrib : 43. W. A. B., Vermont, en- 
will probably be fully subscribed for ren er 


a clock, which is here 

C. F. LIBBIE & CO., Booksellers a 
3 Hamitton Prace, Boston, Mass. cast in bronze. The 

shield is ten inches 
long and six inches 
wide. The hands are 
of brass. The gaunt- 
let constitutes the 
HILL-MacKAY CO. . weight which sup- 
plies motive power. 
° The dial numerals 
Ap pra ZSe€rS are cut through the 
face. At the bottom 

of the shield occur 





Atsert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 Wn. K. MacKay 





For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, the numerals 1s6r. 2 
ae oe The clock belonged 
Division of Property, Etc. to the great grand- 
f th ™ 
Sales for Settlement of Estates Arranged Fake ore er 
Auction or Private to know more about 
the timepi dit 
120 TREMONT STREET Boston, Mass. oie ips sla 
The clock is repro- 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 











it seems an unusu- 

ally clear example of 

J S M H [ ( A | H H a very modern piece 
e e A : 

which receives undue 


respect because of a 
date stamped upon 


duced here because j 


seein 


Antiques, Furniture , it. ‘The correspond- 
ent’s great grand- 

father, if he actually 

Works of Art, Ete. owned this clock, 


must have been 
alive within the past 
twenty-five or thirty 

COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH years. If he belonged to some fraternal order, the a or 
that the mystery of the date on the clock may be solved by rel 

STREETS erence to some high moment in the history of the group for which 
that order was named. But the piece is medieval by name and 
It is a recent commercial product: one 0 


association only. 
SALE M 9 MASS. what must have been a considerable factury output. 
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4. L. M., Connecticut, inquires as to the identity of the person whose 
* “initials “H. J.” are cut on the underside of the bails, or grips, of 
certain drawer brasses designed in what appear to be late eigh- 
teenth century or early nineteenth century. 
This is a question for the general court. Has anyone any 
enlightenment to offer? 


M. S., New Jersey, having a silhouette signed by Master Hubard 
and made in 1825, inquires as to whether Hubard was a known 
artist of his time. 

Master Hubard was an English silhouettist, who began to cut 
profiles at the age of twelve years. When seventeen years of age, 
he came to New York, where he became an itinerant artist who 
made silhouette portraits at fifty cents each. He likewise visited 
Boston. See E. Neville Jackson’s History of Silhouettes, Lon- 


don, IgI1. 
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The Colleétor’s Biographical Dictionary 


Compiled by Wa.TER A. DYER 
(Continued from September ANTIQUES) 


Fenton, CHRISTOPHER WEBER. (7806-1865.) American pot- 
ter. He went to Bennington, Vt., about 1840 and learned his 
trade. In 1846 he formed with Julius Norton a partnership 
which was dissolved in 1848, when he established the firm of 
Lyman & Fenton with a Bennington lawyer. To Fenton was due 
much of the success of the Bennington works. 


Fiaxman, JoHN. Born in 1755, the son of a seller of plaster 
casts, Flaxman acquired skill in modeling and drawing while 
sill a child, and at the age of twelve won first prize for a model 
from the British Society of Arts. He became a sculptor of ability, 
with a strong taste for the Classic and the antique. He became the 
protégé of Josiah Wedgwood, who sent him to Rome to study. 
Later he designed some of the most exquisite of the relief decora- 
tions used on Wedgwood’s jasper ware. 


Frankiin, Benjamin. No extended biography of Franklin is 
necessary here. Collectors are interested chiefly in the fact of his 
invention of the Franklin stove, about 1742. 


—_ Gisppons, GrinLinG. (7648- 
, 7721.) England’s most famous 
wood carver, who did most of his 
work under the direction of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Imbued with 
the spirit of the Italian Renais- 
sance, he exerted a marked in- 
fluence on English decorative art 
in general and wood carving in 
particular. His work appeared in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and in many 
of Wren’s other buildings. 


Gittow, Rosert. An English 
cabinet-maker who died in 1772. 
His son Richard succeeded him 
and became a maker and designer of excellent furniture. He 
was one of those who executed for the Adam brothers. In 1800 he 
invented the extension dining-table. 


GRINLING GIBBONS 


Gopparp, Joun. A Newport, R. I., cabinet-maker about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, who is known to have made 
some of the best furniture of his time and is supposed to have 
been largely responsible for the development of the block-front 
form in desks, chests of drawers, etc. He was succeeded by his 
son Thomas (7765-78 58), the best-known New England cabinet- 
maker of his day and producer of some of the finest pieces of that 
period now extant. 


Granam, Grorce. (7673-1757.) A famous London clock- and 
watch-maker, associated with Thomas Tompion, and inventor 
of many mechanical improvements. 
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Antiques for Collections or for Gifts 


Immediate Specials Usual Stock 


SHEFFIELD MurFFINEER & SHeF- | STAFFORDSHIRE FicuRes. 

FIELD CasTER, of best period. Corrace Cutna Tea Sets in 

BaTTERSEA Boxes & Some | bright patterns. 

ExceptionaL Mirror Knoss in | Lustre Ware in variety. 

Enamel, Lustre & Glass. LamPs in tin, pewter, glass. 

Pewrer Tea Cappy, engraved | Griassware of many kinds. 

(Heppelwhite style). Op LirHocrapHs,CHarrs, TABLES 

3 or 4 Perrect OLp FL IPs. Various Furniture. 
Correspondence on these or other items invited 


Mrs. Mary D.WALKER 


Corner FRontT STREET &7 WAREHAM RoapD 


eMCARION, MASS. 














LONG ISLAND’S FAMOUS 
Antique Shop 


“20 Minutes from Broadway,” via Penn. Station, N.Y. 
Our Fame and Success consist in 


Havinc THE Goops! 

T is our pride that many distinguished collectors have secured their 
I choicest specimens from this shop. New Treasures are constantly 
arriving. If you are a collector or lover of early AMERICAN Antiques visit 
this shop, or send for booklet telling of our furniture, glass, hooked rugs, 
pewter, prints, and many specialties, such as Sandwich glass, cup-plates, 
salts, candlesticks, and Historical Flasks. 

“AQ Weritable Museum” 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 HILLsIDE AVENUE, Famaica, Lone Istanp, N.Y. 
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Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LowE tt, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appointment 
TeLePHone, Lowell 2780 








Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Rifles 
Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars 
Historical Cup-Plates & Flasks 


Windsor & Early American Furniture, Lowestoft China 
The Sun Dial Shop 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Mapison AVENUE New York, N.Y. 


ALSOP @& BISSELL 
ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Glass, China, Staffordshire 
MGrrors, Etc. 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


ZT he Ho Ho Shop 


announces a Spectal€xhibition 
of Old Staffordshire (ottage 
Ornaments, Early American 


Glass and Furniture 
673 North Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rare Historical Flasks 


STIEGEL AND SOUTH JERSEY BoTTLEs 


Several hundred on hand at all times. 
If you are in search of any particular bottle you may find 
it at my shop. 


Sandwich Glass 
Dolphins, Lamps — 


Early Furniture, Clocks, Mirrors and Historical China 
A Few Choice Paperweights 


ETHEL HALSEY. KAUFMANN 
Nutley, New “fersey 


“Twelve miles by rail or motor from New York City” 














Greatsacu, Dantet. A modeler of ability who came ‘from 
England about 1839 and designed some of the best wares of th 
Jersey City and Bennington potteries. : 


Hanrrenny, Wiittam. An English designer and cabinet 
maker, who published one of the first books of English furniture 
designs about 1719. His son William published Practicg/ prs 
tecture in 1736, and, in 1752, together with his brother John : 
book of furniture designs which was the first to show the Chinese 
and Gothic treatments later exploited by Chippendale. 


Hancock, Josepu. About 1750 Hancock began the firs manu. 
facture of Sheffield plate in Sheffield, England. 


Harvanpb, Tuomas. One of the earlier clock-makers of Con- 
necticut, who worked in Norwich from 1773 until! his death in 
1807. One of his apprentices was Eli Terry. 

Henperson, Davin. An American potter, prominent in the 
development of the Jersey City potteries during the second quar. 
ter of the nineteenth century. 


Henpricks, AHAsueERus. One of the earliest silversmiths in 
New York. He came from Holland at some time prior to 1675. 


HEppLewuiTE, Georce. (Circa 1720-1786.) Though Hepple. 
white’s name has been given to a very distin¢tive type of furni- 
ture, which came into vogue at the decline of Chippendale, very 
little is known about the man himself. He was apprenticed to the 
Gillows at Lancaster, and subsequently conducted a prosperous 
cabinet-making business in London. After his death the business 
was carried on by his widow and partners, and it is their name 
which appears on the catalogue of designs which was published 
two years after George Hepplewhite’s death. Much has been 
written to detract from his personal fame, but there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that he was the leader in the movement which, 
taking its cue from Robert Adam, led English furniture design 
away from the extravagances of the late Chippendale period toa 
more refined type. His furniture was essentially Classic in charac- 
ter and merges into that of Sheraton. In his urns, his tapering 
legs, his shield-shaped chair-backs, and the refined forms of his 
carving and inlay, he contributed much to the furniture design 
of his time. 


Hews, Aspranam. A Massachusetts potter who started at 
Weston in 1765 and manufactured domestic earthenware. He was 
succeeded by his son. 


Hitcucock, THomas and Joun. London makers of mahogany 
spinets in the eighteenth century. 


Hoan ey, Siras. (7786-7870.) A Conneéticut clock-maker, at 
one time the partner of Seth Thomas, whose tall clocks are much 
valued by collectors. 


Hore, Tuomas. (Circa 1770-1831.) An English antiquarian, 
connoisseur, and man of letters, born in London. In 1807 he pub- 
lished a work on Household Furniture and Interior Decoration, 
based on the styles of the French Empire, which was thought to 
have produced a marked improvement on public taste, but 
which, in point of fact, introduced Egyptian and other exotic 
elements which became popular during a decadent period. 


Hutt, Joun. (7624-1683.) One of the earliest silversmiths in 
America. He came to Boston in 1635 and rose to the position of a 
merchant prince. He was appointed mint-master in 1652 and 
coined the famous pine-tree shillings. 


Hurp, Caprain Jacos. (7702-1758.) A Boston silversmith 
and one of the largest producers of his time. He was succeeded by 
his sons, Nathaniel and Benjamin, and by his son-in-law, Daniel 
Henchman. 


Ince & Maynew. Furniture designers in the most florid Style 
of the Chippendale school.. They published a book of designs; 
The Universal System of Household Furniture, in 1762. 


(To be continued in the next number) 
—— eae 
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aR English SHERATON Sid baal 


AS a history which is known to us. The piece is a 

remarkable one in many ways, for it is of unusual- 
ly beautiful inlaid mahogany, is quite unrestored and 
retains original brasses, including the finely wrought brass 
curtain rack across the top. 


This and other worth while antiques are 
to be found with 


kK. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 








JANE FRANCES 


Antiques 


33 River Street BoSton, Mass. 


Summer Shop 


351 SouTH STREET, PiTTsFIELD, Mass. 
On the State Road between Lenox and Pittsfield 


Open until November First 





Early 


eA merican 


JS, heraton 


Unrestored con- 
dition. Fluted 
cornice,  dentil 
edge and original 


ornaments. 


PRICE ON 
APPLICATION 


George WV. ‘RErNOKDS 
1742 M Srreet, N. W., Wasuincrton, D. C. 


eAntiques ecArt TREASURES 


BRASS &a 
Old Faber ene 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (olfinsville, pe 





SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NeEw York STATE RoapD 


20 miles west of Boston 


SOMETHING FOR 


DEALER 


Just as released by 
Some OLp New Enctanp Family 


MUSEUM COLLECTOR 











The MAINE Antique Shop 


oF 416 Hancock Street, BANGOR, Maine 


Has opened a new shop at 


42 CHARLES STREET 


BOSTON 


Collectors will find there an especially large 
collection of glass, besides some very interesting 
furniture, ship models, prints and paintings. 
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AMAZING ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Such rarities are seldom seen ; thick, sparkling, velvety. Some of my rugs are 
now in museums, many were pictured in leading rug books. Volume of sup- 
ply is off go% since 1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of antiques today. 
Each rug is a colleétor’s dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why I have 
sold rugs in all of our large cities. Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


MELVIN D. REED 


Antiques 
7oo WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BRAINTREE, Mags 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY 
Maple Highboy Original Brasses. Double Chest of Drawers Old Brasses 
Serpentine-front Desk Old Brasses. Nine early New England Desks 
Swell-front and Straight-front Bureaus. Tall Post-beds. Steigel and 
Sandwich Glass. House Filled with Old Things. 





New England’s Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookeb Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 
AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


gio NortH SHore Roap, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 








Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 Chapel Street, New Haven, (onn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





ellie Sprague Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
All Kinds Bought and Sold. Also (hina 


g Westport AVENUE (Post Road), Norwa.k, Conn. 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 





WILLIAM B. McCartTuy 
ANTIQUES 


30 Hotuis StreET, Boston 








Colonial Tea Room Telephone, BEACH 4517 
BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS] J waxr 10 BUY ANTIQUES 
and Parts for Repairs Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial; 
Perfec&t Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard spade ieti 
Movements i DANIEL F. MAGNEHS® 
G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island | Fountain Square — (Telephone) — Hingham, Mass. 





At the Sign of the Four-Poster 
HARRIS -Antique Shop, Brannon, VERMONT 


Phe exceptionally fine collection of early AMERICAN FuRNITURE 
in Curry Mapte, Cuerry, Pine and other woods. 


(2 Pairs of Hepplewhite Dining Tables in Cherry) Sandwich & Stiegel 
Glass, and other interesting things. 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT BRANDON 


HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


cAmerican Furniture, Pewter 


Brasses, (locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 








338 Cumberland Ave., PoRTLAND, MAINE 


FRANK GARDNER HALE 


JEWELRY ENAMELS 
The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 


2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M ‘ 


S.E. HOLOWAY former ly Samuet Hotoway 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 
of Antique and Modern Picture and Marror 


Frames and Fine Furniture 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 


When in Los -Angeles, California 
SA. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


Af 4122 Los Fetiz BouLEVARD 
Welcomes Ursitors, Collectors, Dealers 
On Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 











To ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston:— 

WE HAVE JUST ACQUIRED SEVERAL FINE OLD CHIP- 
PENDALE AND QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS A WILLARD 
BANJO CLOCK AND CHIPPENDALE HIGHBOY 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE COMPANY 


Established 1866 633 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Glass, Brass & China, Colonial Antique Furniture 
Che Mohawk Antique Shop 
P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SPRING STREET, Williamstown, Mass. 


— 
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Old Fashioned “OLIVIA” 


APPLIQUE PATCHWORK AND Cross 


StircH Linens, Foorstoo. Tops 
Old Sampler Designs Cross Stitch Patterns 
Suggestions submitted on individual designs. 


Send reference for goods on approval. 
The Homestead, which is 200 years old, contains many choice antiques 


The Homestead (Mrs. L. A. Vernon) 


1464 FAIRFIELD AveENUE (Boston Post Road) BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 








Antiques F.C.POOLE 9Wserine 


Cabinet Making Cushions 
Polishi BOND’S HILL 

oltshing and GLOUCESTER, Mass. 44 
Repairing TELEPHONE, 1585W Drapery Work 


Reproducing Period Furniture a Specialty, 





| ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, MIRRORS, WOVEN FABRICS 
CHINA, PEWTER, BOTTLES, Etc. Choice Selection of Sandwich Glass 


¥OS. E. DORA 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Main HicHway BETWEEN HoLyoke AND NorrHampron Phone, Holvoke 824 


Uisit MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 


Old ship model of the Dolphin. Stiegel glass — some rare 
pieces; pair dark blue sandwich candlesticks; overlay lamps; 
early American furniture. Write if you cannot call. 


E1cuTu Sr.( seine) NewBedforaM ass. 





—_— 


Telephone: Marshfield 102-11 Epwarp C. Forp 
When motoring along the SoutH SHorRE, visit the 


CARESWELL SHOP az 


MARSHFIELD, MASS. :: next the Historic Winstow House 


(Characteristic Antiques in a Rare Setting 
Gifts, individual and attractive 


Philadelphia’ s Largest SeleCtion of 
ANTIQUES 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Large Assortment of 


Historical and Conventiorial Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc Street, Pottstown, Pa. 
£ TA MP £ RARE BRITISH COL- 
ONIALS aremy specialty. 
Selections sent on approval 


T. ALLEN 


““CRAIGARD, BLAKE HALL ROAD, WANSTEAD, E. II. 
ENGLAND 








(hina, Furniture, ‘Rare Glass, Pidtures 


Boston Antique Exchange 


SIF Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay-you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
most interesting shop in town 


Geo. N. McMauon, Proprietor 


When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 





J. P. CALDWELL 


RARE OLD CLOCKS, COLONIAL MIRRORS AND 
HOOKED RUGS. OLD GLASS 
AND CHINA 


8 €§ 9 HAMILTON PLaceE BOSTOXK , 
FARMINGTON STUDIOS 


Farmington, (Connecticut 
Authentic Antiques collected by Sara STAFFORD BRAYTON 
SPECIAL OCTOBER SALE : 
Of a fine collection of old Whale-oil Lamps; engraved, blown, 
Stiegel, Sandwich and Canary, in pairs and perfect condition 
Telephone, 120 Opposite Eim Tree Inn 








CHARLES S. ANDREWS 
Antiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 222 5 





Anderson, Carpenter and Rufle 
Antique &} Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs S mattresses 


30 Boy.sTon St. (uaen"~s.) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture 
Brass Antiques Restored 








GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


All the Best of the Old New England 
Antiques in Stock 
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At Woodstock 


esas “Uermont 
OPPOSITE THE INN 











A great many nice 
things and some odd 
ones will be found 
among my antiques. 







Rugs, Glass, Bennington ware, China, Furniture 


Mrs. HELEN M. MERRILL 
WOODSTOCK : : : VERMONT 






(obetors er oe 


gently amid a great variety 
of Antiques, will find with us unusual oppor- 
tunities to purchase at close margins. 
At present we invite inspection of several 
specially interesting pieces of 





ORAZ 


Outp New ENGLAND FurnNITuRRE 


When in or near Boston plan to visit us. It will pay you, 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 


Boston’s Home of -American Antiques 
65, 67, 68 CHARLES STREET 





OLD TEA POT 
SIMPKINS 
Boston 
OLD CASTER 
JOHN BOELEN 
Early New York 


Two Examples of Many Fine Pieces of 
Old Silver on Exhibition in Our Showrooms 


CHORGE ©. SESE Latyh 


79 CuEstNuT STREET, Boston, Mass. 
We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 
















I KEEP IN. STOCK: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, chairs, bed. 
steads, mirrors, clocks, and old time metal ware. 
Likewise old glass, china and mirror knobs, 


I Repair and Refinish: 


Old and broken pieces of value, particularly 
where veneers, inlay, or painted decoration 
needs careful workmanship. 


I execute many commissions by mail and invite 
correspondence. 


E.W. ALLEN : Woodstock, Vermont 





FHollie Nye Gammons 


Adbvertises all her good old Friends, Customers and others 











That at her BivrTER-SWEET SHOP 
HATHAWAY ROAD, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


They will find Antique Chairs, Tables, Pictures 
Mirrors, Baskets, China, braided, woven and hooked 
Rugs, Pillows, and most other kinds of Antiques too many 
to enumerate, which she will sell from the largest to the 
smallest quantities. 


Likewise a very large and complete assortment of 
JEWELRY, SMOCKS, BATIK AND LEATHER GOODS 
lately imported, &c. ec. 





cA New cAntique Shop 


THE CHELSEA SHOP 
ON CHELSEA GREED 


Selected Antiques from original sources 
Glassware Baskets 
Hooked Rugs Early Iron 
Native Pottery | Bennington Ware 
Candlesticks Bottles & Flasks 
Trays Lamps 
Correspondence will be promply handled 
Postoffice, CHELSEA, Uermont 





ANTIQUES 


Historical and Old Blue (bina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 


Ornaments, Etc: 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipencez, R.I. 
Telephone, East PRovIDENCE 130-R 











(H 


The DUXBURY SHOP 


(REALLY A DELIGHTFUL OLD Barn) 


Antiques 
at DUXBURY, MASS. 


Full of old things, some very choice, some very rare, all very interesting. 


Fust now 6 Hepplewhite Chairs,Lustreware,Painted Settee with dart- 
shaped spindles, varied collection of old pressed and colored Glass. 





Under the trees overlooking the pond is flrs. Shaw’s Duxbury Tea Shop 


Teas and Luncheons, outdoors or in. 


Hartow & How tanp, Boston & Duxbury 
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Executors Sale at Auton 


‘Kare and Valuable 
Antiques. 
ENTIRE CONTENTS OF RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 


ALFRED A. ORDWAY 


ON THE PREMISES 


125 Marin Street, HAveRHILL, Mass. 
(Braprorp District) 


Tuesday, OGtober 10, at II 0 clock 


ONSISTING of Butterfly and Gateleg 
Tables, Secretaries, Desks, Card Tables, 
Wing and Martha Washington Chairs, Shera- 
ton Sideboards, Hall Clock, Work Tables. Fine 
collection of Chairs, Highboys, Lowboys, 
Lowestoft and other rare China, Mirrors, Bu- 
reaus in Maple and Mahogany, Post-beds, And- 
irons, Sheffield, Glass, and other articles too 
numerous to mention. 
One of the finest collections of Antiques offered 
for sale in years. 


Won. K. MacKay, Auctioneer 
Open for inspection, Sunday and Monday, October 8th and gth. 


AMSTERDAM SHOPS i 


608 Amsterdam Avenue, New York + Telephone, Riverside 8826 
Epiru E. Ranp 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE — including a maple bonnet top highboy, curly maple 
lowboy, curly maple drop-leaf table with duck feet, and a set of six stencil chairs. 
These pieces would attractively furnish a dining room in early American Style. 








THE DINING ROOM 


OF OUR 


Little (olontal House 


is now newly furnished in antique maple, 
complemented by panelled wall paper in 
a small flowered pattern with a border. 
A duck-foot table with a remarkable set 
of matched ladder-back, rush-seated 
chairs, a quaint blanket chest of pine 
and an old lowboy show the infinite 
decorative possibilities of breakfast or 
dining rooms furnished in old maple. 
The corner cabinets show many pieces 
of old china and pressed glass— unique 
suggestions for gifts of decided charm, 
yet small cost. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















E. J. SORNSON 


NE of the largest and most 

varied stocks of antique fur- 
niture, glass, china, and other 
household goods to be found in 
New England. 


Conveniently located and well 
worth a visit. 


Wuire River Junction, VER-ACONT 


Where trunk lines to Green Mountains and to 
White Mountains meet and cross. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word, name 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. 


In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee js listed b; 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUE ‘ 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. s, 

Where requested, ANT1QuEs will prepare copy. 





WANTED 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, manuscripts, diaries, log 
books, documents, written by noted people or of an 
historical interest, wanted. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





SAIL MAKER’S BENCH, old pine, 6 ft. long, 14 in. 
wide, 14 in. high. Old ship models, sea chests, brass 
swinging lights, ship bells. Grandfather clock, 
brass works, mahogany. Fine old mahogany ‘side- 
board. The GLoucester Curiosity Suop, 32 Main 
Street, Gloucester, Mass. 





SPECIMENS OF BENNINGTON POTTERY, 
particularly marked pieces. Send description and 
prices to Georce S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, 





A THOROUGHLY RESPONSIBLE COLLECTOR 
in New York, who is a specialist in unusual early 
American furniture, china, pewter, glass, textiles, 
etc., has a splendid outlet in New York and the 
West. Nothing after 1830 is interesting. Plain, hon- 
e&t descriptions, with photos, will receive sincere 
attention. Not interested in wild, fancy prices. 
Bank and trade references. No. 211. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT—Historical flasks and bot- 
tles, glass, samplers, prints, portraits, etc.; collec- 
tions, single piece or houseful. Write me. Katua- 
RINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, L. I. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets re- 
lating to American history, before 1840; guides; dia- 
ries, and books of travels, also pamphlets relating to 
California, Oregon, and other Western States, pub- 
lished or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
ments, etc., written by famous Americans or relat- 
ing to American history; Indian narratives and 
captivities; printed single sheets; material relating 
to the American Revolution; books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies, and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. Cuarves F. Heart- 
MAN, 612 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 

STAMPS. Cash paid for large and small lots. F. E. 
Atwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. H. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 

AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. It will pay you to 
let me know of any you have for sale. I buy dupli- 
cates as well as the rarer varieties for my own col- 
lection. G. S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR desires to purchase and 
will pay top prices for historical flasks and old bot- 
tles, decanters, colored Sandwich lamps, vases, and 
Dolphin candlesticks. Also Liverpool and historical 
pitchers. Write me at once, giving descriptions and 
prices. CLIFFORD KaurMann, 105 Hillside Avenue, 
Nutley, N. J. 


LARGE CLEAR GLASS DOLPHIN DISH. Plain 
maple top of highboy. No. 225. 

CHILD’S CRIB, spindle style, prefer walnut or 
maple, 5 to 534 feet long. Mrs. R. E. Baker, 2558 
Derbyshire Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

POSITION BY LADY who closes her Antique and 
Tea Shop late October. Good saleswoman with 
knowledge of buying. No. 214. 

JANUARY issue of magazine ANTIQUES. Will pay 
$2.00 for one in good condition. No. 218. 

ANYTHING PRINTED in Boston and Cambridge; 
pamphlets, books, acts, laws, resolves, papers, 
handbills, and anything printed that is old, odd or 
curious wanted for cash. G. A. Jackson, 20 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 

BRACE-BACK WINDSOR ARM AND SIDE- 
CHAIRS—original condition. Pair of yellow Dol- 
phin candlesticks, pair of yellow whaleoil lamps, 
pine dresser with shelves. Kindly write giving de- 
tailed description. Mrs. See, Greenwich, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES. Original New England furniture, glass, 
china, etc., for sale at Pomperauc ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Woodbury, Conn. 















































JOHN BAILEY HOUSE, Hanover Four Corners, 
Massachusetts, pathway from Boston to Province- 
town. Very fine collection of hooked rugs, furniture, 
and china. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE; Stiegel, Stoddard, Sand- 
wich, and Waterford glass; vases, ornaments; em- 
broideries; prints, etc. THE CoLtoniaL Suop, 26 
North Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. W. W. 


Bennett, proprietor. 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, maple chest-on- 
chest, Sheraton table, Hepplewhite tables, Console 
table, Queen Anne chair, Windsor chairs, mirrors. 
No. 215. 


PAIR CLEAR GLASS DOLPHIN CANDLE- 
STICKS. Old square mahogany ottoman, horsehair 
and cross-stitch top. Frank G. Hare, 2 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

CHELSEA TEA-SET, complete, unusual, “Wash- 
ington George,” 6-inch plate, page 60, February 
ANTIQUES; marked Wedgwood water cooler and 
plate. No. 216. 


JOHN BAILEY HOUSE ANTIQUE SHOP, widely 
advertised historical home of John Bailey, Quaker 
preacher and maker of grandfather clocks. Great 
business opportunity. No. 217. 

ORIGINAL LOUIS XV drawing-room table, ma- 
hogany inlaid all over, bronze edged, curved legs 
with mountings. Will submit photo. Mrs. E. 
SHourps, 1803 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. HOADLEY MASONIC FACE GRANDFATH- 
ER’S CLOCK. Framed set of The Return of the 
Prodigal Son, Dolphin dish, cup-plates, lamps, and 
Sandwich glass. Mrs. J. Herpert Marsie, 2 
Salem Street, at the Common, Bradford, Mass. 


SHERATON SIDEBOARD, beautifully marked ma- 
hogany, 634 feet long, swell front, reeded pilasters, 
also pair D-shaped table ends, reeded legs. No. 219. 


SMALL CHERRY CHEST-ON-CHEST, with five 
ogee feet, upper middle drawer inlaid. Windsor 
lace-back armchair, perfect; small tavern table, 
snake-skin, glass ware, and old bottles. Mrs. Louis 
A. PHEtps, 21 Union St., Greenfield, Mass. 

GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, Sheraton card table, 
secretary, early American sewing table and bureau, 
dolphin sticks, Windsor chairs. Mrs. REEVE, 130 
Dodd Street, East Orange, N. J. 

1780 FAN-LIGHT COLONIAL DOORWAY com- 
plete, from Jane Austin’s house. Two Colonial pilas- 
ter mantels. Brass and iron door latch sets. OLIVER 
S. KenDA.t, 8 Windsor Street, Worcester, Mass. 

TWO COMPOTES in pipe-clay porcelain, painted, 
marked “Lille, 1767.’ No. 220. 

OLD COINS, foreign and domestic, also bank notes, 
dating 1822 and later. No. 221. 

CUP-PLATE COLLECTORS note I have a Henry 
Clay facing right. Grape-vine, eagle, thistle and 
many other pieces of Sandwich glass. No. 222. __ 

WHITE LOCOMOTIVE FLASK;; purple Washing- 
ton and Taylor; yellow Jenny Lind, besides numer- 
ous other rare flasks for sale. No. 223. 

OLD COLONIAL CROTCH MAHOGANY SIDE- 
BOARD. Length, 6 feet, 2 inches; height, 3 feet, 
6 inches. Miss Carotyn Tay or, Augusta, Ky. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Large stock 
always on hand. Let me know your wants. I also 
buy antique firearms. Joe Kinpic, Jr., 336 West 
Philadelphia Street, York, Pa. 





















































ANTIQUE JEWELRY, portraits, Colonial coverlets 
hooked rugs. Studio, Mauve Pottarp Hui, 15 


East Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


A HIGH CURLY MAPLE CHEST OF DRAWERS 
Fine condition, with original handles. A rare silk 
embroidered picture of a harvest scene. Grace 
Arxinson, Witch House, Salem, Mass, 


FOUR HIGHBOYS, four lowboys, blue Washington 
other rare flasks, Henry Clay right cup-plate blue 
Liberty coverlet, Bennington Lion. Wns 
Moore, 18 West Broad Street, Hopewell, Mercer 
Co., N. J. 

QUEENE ANN”™ ARMCHAIR, iron andirons 
(George Washington rare), heavily embroidered 
crepe shawl (white), two India shawls, brocade 
dress (periwinkle blue and white), Washington 
memorial (needlework), silver resist pitcher, six 
white plates (soft paste impressed Wedgwood) 
pair of dolphin candlesticks (opaque), pair of ruby 
carafes, ball lanterns, four gilt cornices. Ayr. 
quity SuHop, 10 Spring Street, Brunswick, Me. 


BLUE LAFAYETTE SUGARBOWL, by Wood 
early panelled pine corner cabinet, with ogee 
bracket feet; six ivory Hitchcock chairs, with 
original decorations; cradle bench, 1831 and grape- 
vine Eagle, also Harrison cup-plates, six candle- 
wick and tufted bedspreads, Tyler coverlet and 
eagle knocker. Dorotuy O. Scnusart, Inc., 145 
Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 


CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional. Ameri- 
can flasks and bottles. Glass lamps, one two-quart 
violin flask, candelabras, Stiegel and Sandwich 
glass. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

GRANDFATHER CLOCKS, brass and wooden 
movements, shelf and wall clocks. One eight-day 
wooden movement. Glass, china and, bureaus. Old 
chairs, card tables, and other furniture. H. L. 
THATCHER, 35 North Main Street, West Brookfield, 
Mass. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT, ANTIQUES. 
Early pine panelled chests, Sandwich, Stoddard, 
Stiegel, and early American glass. Audobon prints, 
Framed picture of Lincoln, authographed. Mr. and 
Mrs. GeorcE Parker BOLLEs, Jr. 





























WORCESTER, MASS., VARIED STOCK FOR 
DEALERS. Lithograph, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Empire mahogany sideboard, curly maple 
highboy, Sandwich glass. Commissions executed. 
Gates & Gates, 24 Charlotte Street. 


PAIR LARGE SHIELD SHAPED GILT HEPPLE- 
WHITE MIRRORS, tavern table, large size, oiled 
and rubbed, Pembroke table with fancy stretcher, 
scalloped corners. Atsop & Bissett, Main Street, 
Farmington, Conn. 


RARE CARVED OAK CHEST, American, showing 
Dutch influence, in marquetry, also pressed glass, 
bottles, and other antiques. Henry E. Know1oy, 
Mansfield, Conneticut. 


BEST OFFER, bound volume Godey’s Magazine, for 
1846, perfect condition, with color print of Tom 
Thumb as in Antiques for September. Color print 
Fairmont Park, 1825. French color print, Autumn. 
Dark blue plates, B. & O. R. R., MacDonough's 
Victory. Dark plate, Erie Canal at Buffalo, lace 
border, R. S. No. 224. 


MAHOGANY QUEEN ANNE DINING-TABLE, 
5 feet, 5 inches, by 5 feet, 1 inch, eight legs, drawer 
in each end. Handsomer than Goddard table in 
May Antiques. Authentic historical associations, 
$1,50c. English dining-table, extending, or sliding 
leaves, $200. English piano, line purfling, bell pat- 
tern, drops on legs, $500. Sideboard, 57 inches long, 
34 inches high, three drawers, no doors, beautiful 
ebony and ivory purfling, $600. All museum pieces. 
C. V. Wuire, Whiton House, Snow Hill, Md. 
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EY SHAWLS, cup-plates, snuff boxes, flasks, 
Pies, glassware, etc. FRANK WE ts, 50 W. Mar- 


ket Street, York, Pa. 





DOG, 11 inches high, 7x base. Same in top row, 


September ANTIQUES magazine, in per- 


age 123, 
g Davis ANTIQUE SHop, Canan- 


feé condition. 
daigua, N. 

DOOR STOPS, heavy South Down Ram in cast iron. 
An exact reproduction of a fine old pattern. Buy 
now for Christmas. Price, $2.50 each delivered. 
Money back on the asking. Frep B. Reynotps, 
North Andover, Mass. 

GENUINE QUEEN ANNE SECRETARY. Italian 
walnut. Perfect condition, original brass. Also Hep- 
plewhite armchair. Private sale. GEorGE Bupp, 8 
Westview Street, Lowell, Mass. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional. 
Sets of early American glass. Sandwich candle- 
Sicks, china, pewter, early American furniture. 
Mary H. Donce, Rawiing, N. Y. 

EARLY WALNUT HIGH CHES” OF DRAWERS, 
fine workmanship, date 1790 in inlay, choice piece, 
blue and white double woven coverlet with eagles, 
$30. Fine candlewick spread $15. KATHARINE WIL- 
Lis, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 

















HIGHBOY, lowboy, early tables, glazed pottery, fine 
pewter lamps, Stiegel, Waterford, Bristol, Sand- 
wich glass, shawls, coverlets, cross-stitch, cameos. 
S. ExizaBetu York, Mattapoisett, Mass. 


OLD BLUE PLATTER, Lacquer jewel box,white silk 
embroidered shawl, old brasses, colored and white 
glass, old paperweights, Staffordshire figures, pair 
green glass lamps, three-piece set pewter. No. 226. 


I CARRY A GENERAL LINE. Just in are several 
patchwork quilts, a butternut bureau, eleven-inch 
Sandwich compote, Hitchcock chairs, several secre- 
taries, historic blue Staffordshire plates and early 
Stone and slip-ware. Mrs. Kate Pierce THAYER, 
154 Commercial Street, Weymouth, Mass. 











DON’T FAIL to stop at Hoosac Antique & Hossy 
Suop, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., on your way back to 
the city. A very fine assortment of early American 
furniture, glass, historical flasks, and other inter- 
esting Americana. 


SET OF SIX FIDDLE BACK CHAIRS, good con- 
dition. Photographs and measurements. $150.00 Slant 
top desk $50. Mrs. Julius Richter, 2556 Main Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 








REAL ESTATE. An ancient house, plus ele¢tric light, 
bath, new plumbing, hot water heat and a con- 
venient location in Norwell, Mass. Present owner, 
occupying place as year-round residence, offers 
house, built 1728 as parsonage of South Scituate 
Parish. Improvements have not marred exterior 
architecture or the ancient panelling, mantels, and 
doors of interior. With house go twenty-five acres 
land, including fine wood lot. Price for place below 
cost of duplication. Correspondence invited. 





COIN COLLECTORS will be interested in my col- 
lection of paper war money, issued in Germany 
during 1914-192c. Write for description of various 
municipal issues. HEINICKE, care Editor, ANTIQUES. 


SET PINK LUSTRE PLATES. Lamps, glass and 
alabaster. Fine examples early American glass. 
Pewter. Early Windsor chairs. May be seen by 
appointment. No. 227. 








GLASS, prisms, candledrips, bobeches (with hooks 
for prisms) in blue, green, amber, amethyst, crys- 
tal red; Colonial and English prisms on hand. 
Boxien ANTIQUE CurRIosiITy SHopPE, 80 Monroe 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Coutectors’ Guive listed alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a dealer's address is $2.00, 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted. 





CALIFORNIA 
*M, A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles—General line. 
CONNECTICUT 
*D, A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Avenue, Nor- 
walk—General line. 
*ALSOP AND BISSELL, Main Street, Farmington 


—General line. 


+4, H. EATON, Collinsville—Reproduétion of An-| 


tique Brasses. 
*FARMINGTON STUDIOS, Farmington—General 
line. 
*THE HOMESTEAD, 1464 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 
port—General line. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel 
Street, New Haven—General line. 
*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Avenue, Norwalk—General line. 
ILLINOIS 
*HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago—General line. 
*LYON AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 
MAINE 
*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Avenue, 
Portland—General line. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, corner W. 
Broadway and Union Street, Bangor—General line. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, 10 Spring 
Street, Brunswick—General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*ANDERSON, CARPENTER & RUFLE, 30 Boyl- 
ston Street, Cambridge—Repairers and general line. 
*CHARLES S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton—General line. 
*BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
gga line. 
*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street 
Lowell—General line. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 
*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 
*J. P. CALDWELL, 8 and 9 Hamilton Piace, Bos- 
: ton—General line. 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE SHOP, 22-24 North 
: Water Street, New Bedford—General line. 
JOEL KOOPMAN INC., 18 Beacon Street, Boston 
: —General line. 
MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles Street, 
Boston—General line. 
‘THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring Street, 
Williamstown—General line. 


*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 3c Hollis Street, 
Boston—General line. 

*CARESWELL SHOP, Marshfield—General line. 

*MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth Street, New Bed- 
ford—General line. 

*COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 
Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke— 
General line. 

F. J. FINNERTY, 16 Fountain Street, Haverhill— 

General line. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67 and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston—Gen- 
eral line. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 
—General line. 

*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Square, Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 

*HARLOW & HOWLAND, Duxbury—General line. 

*HILL-McKAY CO, 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT N. HIXON, Old Parish House, West 
Medway—General line. 
*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 
*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 

*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land—General line 

*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Square, Hing- 
ham—General line, Appraiser. 

*WM. K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*J. S. METCALFE, corner North and Federal 
Streets, Salem—General line. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Old Violins,Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*F. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—Gen’| line. 

*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Queen Anne Corners, 
Accord—General line. 

LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton Street, Low- 

ell—General line. 

*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 

*I..SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 

*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 





*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury—General line. 

*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 

*SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield Center—General 
line. 

THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburn Street, 
Auburndale—General line. 

*MRS. MARY D. WALKER, corner Front and 


Wareham road, Marion—General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS CLUB, Peterborough—Tea room and 
general line. 

MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 

*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro—General line. 

*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State Street, Portsmouth— 
General line. 

NEW JERSEY 

WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad Street, Hope- 
well—General line. 

*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren Street, Trenton— 

Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

C. M. WILLIAR, 31 Main Street, Bradley Beach— 
General line. 

*ETHEL HALSEY KAUFMANN, Nutley—General 
line. 

NEW YORK 

*AMSTERDAM SHOPS, 608 Amsterdam Avenue 
—General line. : 

*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 

*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway Murray 
Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 

*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Madison 
Avenue, New York City— General line, firearms. 

*THE COLONY SHOPS (Ginsberg and Levy), 397 
Madison Ave., New York—General line. 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville— 
General line. 

*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General line. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern—Reproduction of 
antique brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead, Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
WILLIAM R. FIELES, Christiana, Lancaster 
County—Antiques. 
*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South 11th 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
*DAVID B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 
*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street, 





Philadelphia—General line. 
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NN 
“PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE COMPANY, 633] *CHELSEA SHOP, Chelsea Green, Chelsea—Gen- | *GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Str 
Chestnut St, Philadelphia—General line. eral line. Washington—Antique furniture. 
MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead | *THE EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 So. Win- ENGLAND 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. ooski Avenue, Burlington—General line. *T, ALLEN, “Craigard.” BI 
*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, Phila- | *HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon—General| “<1034 Stam Ns » Blake Hall Road, 


delphia—General line. line. * ; 
; : . - CORKILL, Rock Ferry, 
RHODE ISLAND *E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction—General vr sent dee ock Ferry, Birkenhead, € 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow | , line. REPAIRERS 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, china. “HELEN M. MERRILL, Woodstock—General line. N. S. HILL, 120 Tremont Street, B 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. WASHINGTON, D. C. glass, silver, heic-e-hene: — 
VERMONT J. J. HECK & CO., 427¢@ Tenth Street, N.W.,| *S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hanover 
*E. W. ALLEN, Woodst ock—General line. Washington—Antique jewelry; general line. Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal. 


Hundreds of (olle&tors , Our Hand W; rought Bras 


Have bought and sold hundreds of pieces through the | jie Ji for highboys, lowboys, desks, chests of dra 


Clearing House columns of ANTIQUES. etc., are perfect copies of the best originals 
tail, design, workmanship and color and cannot h 


Rates are 10 cents per word. Send check with copy ™ distinguished from the genuine. We make, math 
by the 20th of the month. repair or copy anything. One piece or a thousand. 


ANTIQUES, 683 -Atlantic -Avenue, Boston | WM. BALL AND SONS, Malvern, Chester County, PENN 


‘Rare (olleétion of HistoricalGlass Flasks A. WILLIAMS 


and other bottles 62 Ossininc Roap, PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N. 


One very old dark green bottle, bear on haunches as , } 
Cup-plates, full set of the ship Cadmus, and other designs Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Fine assortment of mirrors 


C. A. MACALISTER Hillsboro, N.H.| NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLE 


be 


sbeid Will K. MacKay C i 
lillam * aCNna O 1" 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 8 ae “a 

COMPANY NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED A® 7 


eAnnounces a Special Sale for October 7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TELEPHONE, Congress 1593 














Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 








At which will be found a varied collection of hooked rugs, oriental 


rugs, brass and copper candlesticks, goblets, tumblers, piano lamps, ‘ ‘ . . 
oriental engraved trays, lanterns, samovars and a large selection of Collections of Antiques and all kinds of househe 


Colonial furniture. furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
Collectors and others will do well to avail themselves of this opportun- outright for cash Catalogue sales a special- 
ity to purchase some fine antiques at low prices. ' 8 App ; on for inheritance ame 
y. £ ralSals 5) 
151 CHARLES STREET, Boston insurance, and other purposes. 


Grecory Bartevian, Proprietor 
Telephone, Haymarket 4595 
Specialists in repairing and washing hooked and oriental rugs. 


GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLO 
Originals and (pies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


sees 218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 





Some choice Antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


have Ship Pictures, Models, Lanterns, Banjo Clocks, Antique Silver, Minia 
tures, and many Curiosities which cannot be duplicated. Inquazrtes Solicited 


Our New Appress Is 
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Anldeal PolicyS.a Practical Outcome 


HEN first the publishing of AnTIQUEs was undertaken, cer- 
tain broad lines of policy were laid down, in conformity 
with which the new magazine should either succeed or 


perish. 


Note the alternative. Only the outcome was in doubt: the 
policy was fixed. The suggestion that it might be changed 


to meet unforeseen obstacles was never once advanced. 


Yet that policy was avery simple one. It was, in a so-called 
“class periodical,” that of considering the welfare and the 
interest of the reader first, without reference to units of 
expense as they might affect quality in opposition to 
quantity, and without reference to the possible prejudices 
of potential advertisers. 


It was believed that really live editorial matter, soundly con- 
ceived, adequately presented, and fully illustrated with 
pictures of autographic accuracy, would operate as a se- 
lective agent in developing a group of readers who, with- 
out need of surreptitious editorial proddings, would wel- 
come the advertising message of those operating in the 
field of their concern. 


From now To CHRIST- The end is justifying the policy with results more tangible 
MAS IS A SHORT TIME. than flattering tributes at a martyr’s funeral. Collectors, 
Bur ir SHOULD BE in daily increasing numbers, read ANTIQUES because they 
aac believe in its reliability. They patronize advertisers in 

ANTIQUES because they recognise them as the dealers who 





prefer to serve an enlightened public. 


To be an advertiser in ANTIQUES #5 £0 be recognized as an associate 


with authority. 





ANTIQUES, 683 -4tlantic Avenue, Boston, MassacuuseEtts 






































By John Goddard 


OHN GODDARD, the best-known of Rhode Island 

cabinetmakers, made this block front, knee hole 

writing-table. It is a splendid example of his work and 
is in excellent condition. 

This writing-table is small—2 ft. 10 in. long, 21 in. 
wide x 2 ft. 7 in. high. It is the kind ef piece Goddard 
delighted to make. It is small without being fragile. 
It has all the strength and solidity of heavier pieces ex- 
quisitely modulated. 

The fine blocking of the beautifully designed mould- 
ings, particularly that of the top, are characteristic of 
Goddard’s best work. All the original brasses are 
still on. 

We have many other American antiques which are 
of great interest to collectors as well as to those who 
are beautifying their homes with the masterpieces of 
the craftsmen of earlier days. 

Correspondence with museums and collectors is so- 
licited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Wi atchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 
47 ‘Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


© 1922, S..C. & L. Co. 
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